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he PMasitis, A WEEELY RE t1a- 
I0US AND FAMILY PaPER, was first issued 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Douglas 
being its editor and proprietor. Till 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly ; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General 
Association of California, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by ‘‘THe CoMPANY oF 
Tne Pactrio’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1887 and 1888 are: 8. 8. Smith, 
John Henderson, W. M.Searby, I. P. Rankin, 
John Kimbal), J. M. Haven and W. W. Chase. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription, in advance, $2. 50. ( which 
includes postage); if not paid within three 
months, $3.00. Please examine the label on 
your paper, which tells the day of the month 
of the year to which you have paid; and if 
in arrears, do not wait to be notified, but re- 
mit promptly by money order, registered 


Box 2348. If the paper comes irregularly, 
or badly printed or folded, send postal card 
to THE Pactric at once, 


First Pure, then Peaceable; witheut Partiality and without Hypocrisy. 


WHOLE No. 1851. 
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‘For Tae Paciric. | 
WAS IT CHANCE ? 


BY HARRIET NEWELL SWANWICKE. 


Her own country, sure, was Ireland, 
And her age ‘ ‘three score and ten”; 
She a stranger in our city, 
Far away from ‘‘kith and kin.” 


On the street I chanced to meet her, 
Looking lost and quite forlorn; 

When I paused to kindly greet her, 
Then her smile was like the morn. 


As she asked, in gentle manner, 
Name of street and near car line, 

I was touched by tenderest pity, 
As I took her hand in mine. 


‘¢ T would find my house of worship; 
There I feel myself at home.” 
Then I found her faith was Romish, 
And her heart was loath to roam 


From its sacred ceremonies— 
They of life a part had grown. 
Finding, by my guarded answer, 
That my church was not her own, 


She, with spirit meek and lowly, 
Then essayed to sweep aside 

Every barrier creed; unholy 
Would upraise us to divide. 


‘* Ah! we love the same dear Saviour, 
And we seek the same fair home; 
Heaven’s blessings be upon you, 
Till to life’s last hour you come!”’ 


Then I asked myself the question, 
As we went our separate ways, 
“ Was it chance that led me to her?” 
How mysterious are the ways 


Of the Universal Father 

Toward each blind and erring one! 
I had carried heart so heavy 

Till I met this face unknown; 


Now I seemed upborne and rested, 
While my vision broader grew; 

I but hailed an aged pilgrim, 
And we both one pass-word knew. 


THE PREACHER IN POLITICS. 


Every man who uses the ballot ought 
to study current political movements 
sufficiently to enable him to use it intel- 
ligently. That is the zero-point of his 
political responsibility. ‘The question 
we now ask is, Should the-preacher in- 
terest himself actively in political affairs, 
beyond the discharge of this simple 
duty P 

His work is to preach Christ. Nar- 
rowly interpreted, that means preaching 
about the person and offices of Christ. 
But if that is all it means, then Christ 
himself very often did not preach him- 
self, for he largely taught practical 
truths which concern the affairs of every- 
day life. Hear him saying to us, 
‘Ve are the light of the world”! If, 
then, the darkness of evil steals into the 
political world, why shall not the preach- 
er flash from the pulpit the light of his 
little spiritual lamp into that darkness, 
and try to drive it out? 

It is not the preacher’s narrow func- 
tion to oppose evil in the abstract sim- 
ply. He must attack it in its concrete 
forms. True, we believe in a_ personal, 
invisible devil, against whom we must 
wrestle on our knees in the closet. No- 
tice, also, that he takes on visible forms. 
He crawls into politics. Would not 
Christian ministers do more good in the 
world if they spent less time in fighting 
a devil they cannot see, and a little more 
in fighting one they can see? That is 
practical religion. It is quite as practi- 
cable and necessary in politics as else- 
where; for example, the great temper- 
ance question, for a long time discussed 
simply as a social and moral one, has 
been dragged into politics. Now min- 
isters are cautioned against touching 
upon it in the pulpit lest they be preach- 
ing politics; but the same moral princi- 
ples are involved as ever. It was a 
moral question long before it became a 
political one. Shall the preacher stand 
back and tremble, fearing to take hold 
of it now that politicians have got hold 
of it, too? We do not believe that he 
has any right to turn his pulpit into a 
politico-moral stump from which to pro- 
claim the doctrines of any party as such; 
but we do believe that, especially among 
a self-governing people like ourselves, 
he may very properly use his pulpit oc- 
casionally as a platform from which to 
proclaim and enforce moral duties and 
responsibilities connected with subjects 
of public, political interest. He must 
do his talking, however, wholly from the 
standpoint of God’s truth—as a preacher 
of righteousness, not as a politician. 


There can be no such thing as a pure- 
ly political question. It must have a 
moral basis. The principles which must 
always determine the right settlement of 
such questions have their origin deep 
down in the soil of eternal truth. That 
is the basis upon which all right national 
governments are founded. The preach- 
er, therefore, as one whose Office it is to 
uphoid truth, and to oppose evil in all 
its forms, is especially called upon to 
take some part in politics beyond what 
is necessary to make him simply an in- 
telligent voter. His public position as a 
preacher of righteousness, his fitness and 
Opportunity as an intelligent .student, 
and, above all, the practical nature of 
the religion he professes, all unite in 
giving him such a call. 

Let us look at him as a private citi- 


zen. Many a good Christian man and | 


| support.” 


minister will have nothing to do with 
political parties because they are so cor- 
rupt. But that is a Pharisaical notion, 
to say the least. . What power is there 
in right to root out wrong, if it does not 
put itself into the midst of the wrong, 
and work upon it by close contact ? What 
power is there in the leaven to leaven 
the meal, unless it is put into the midst 
of the meal? Put the leaven into a 
dish by itself, and set it down by a pan 
of meal. The leaven is good and whole. 
some, full of strength to do its work. 
But what does its strength amount to 
there in the dish by itself? Many a 
Christian man and minister, out of all 
sympathy and patience with parties and 
politics because of their corruption, 
stands off with folded arms and says: “I 
will have nothing to do with you. Be 
pure first, if you want my sympathy and 
That is as though the leaven 
should say to the meal: ‘First be thou 
leavened ; become like me. Then I will 
jump over into your pan and mix with 
you freely.” 

One complaint against the divine Mas- 
ter was that he ate “with publicans and 
sinners.” His reply to that charge was, 
‘They that be whole need not a physi- 
cian, but they that are sick.’ His ming- 
ling with “publicans sinners’— 
many of them political sinners, too, es- 
pecially the publicans—was not so much 
in his capacity as a public preacher as in 
his private character as a man among 
men— a good man among bad ones, 
who needed to be made better. Love 
and sympathy, and an active, intelligent 
interest in people, not a cold condemna- 
tion of them, were the chief means of his 
success in making them better. That is 
the way our influence, as preachers, over 
communities, societies, and organizations 
—over men at large—must be gained. 
We prove that the religion we preach is 
practical only by our lives, by carrying 
it into practice everywhere. The true, 
broad scope of this practical religion 
takes in politics. That is the ground on 
which the preacher has a right to include 
politics in his range both of preaching 
and acting. 

This picture of the preacher may 
seem to make him too much of a politi- 
cian, but, whatever makes him broader 
and more public-spirited, makes him a 
stronger preacher. The man is above 
the profession. It is his character asa 
man, not his position as a preacher, that 
gives him influence both in the pulpit 
and out of it. His intelligence, and his 
position as a moral and spiritual guide, 
broaden the range of his responsibility. 
He should not be the figure-head of a 
church, but a man among men to make 
them better in all the walks of life. In 
this matter of his relation to politics, a 
few words from the lips of our Saviour 
contain an excellent suggestion: ‘“These 
ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone.” 

Rev. CHARLES. F. Woop, 

Forest Grove, Or. 


Y. MC, A. EVENING EDUCATIONAL 
CLASSES. 


The evening educational classes for 
the sixth season opened in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association building 
last Tuesday evening, November rst, 
and continue until. April rst. The Asso- 
ciation has published one of the most at- 
tractive manuals of information which 
has ever been sent out from the Associa- 
tion, giving complete information of all 
the work of the Association from Novem- 
ber 1st until June, including the classes, 
lectures, receptions, m@€dical talks, busi- 
ness talks, a course of illustrated lectures, 
gymnasium, reading-room, library, etc., 
all of which are included in the five-dol- 
lar membership ticket without any extra 
charge. Young men of moral character 
may join the Association at any time, 
day or evening, and enjoy all the above 
benefits and privileges now offered by 
the Association. There ate a large 
number of young men in this city and 
State who are holding responsible, and 
many of them lucrative, positions, who 
received their start in life through the 
beneficial influences of this most worthy 
institution, but more especially the edu- 
cational department. A large. number 
of young men are identifying themselves 
with the Association every day. There 
will be classes this year in German, 
Spanish, bookkeeping, stenography, elo- 
cution, vocal music, and mechanical, free- 
hand and architectural drawing. The 
Committee on a Branch at the Mission 
have secured the store in Excelsior Hall, 
Mission street, between Nineteenth and 
Twentieth streets, for the headquarters 
of the Twentieth-street Branch. They 
have leased the store for three years, and 
steps will be taken at once to fit it up 
with all modern improvements, and by 
December 1st it is hoped the Branch 
will be in full operation. It is expected 
that a mass meeting in the interest of 


|this Branch will be held: in the Grace 


M. E. church Sunday evening, Novem- 
ber 6th, to be addressed by General O. 
O. Howard and Henry J. McCoy. — 


Graciousness knows no repentance. 


LETTER FROM CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD, Oct. rath. 

During the three months of summer, 
religious activity in the State was nearly 
at a standstill. It has picked up ap- 
preciably since the seminaries and col- 
leges opened for their fall terms. The 
associations of ministers are holding 
their meetings, and the national benevo- 
lent societies, the young men’s associa- 
tions and the Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties of Young People are now active, 
and are introducing life into the churches. 
In their local and congregated capacity 
the churches present in the autumn 
months a more fertile ficld for news- 
gatherers than the summer. 

Professor Henry Drummond has been 
five days in New Haven with the Yale 
students, addressing them out of the 
equipment he has made for expounding 
biblical and religious truth after the ter- 
minology of the scientists. Every cause 
has an effect. Nothing happens by 
magic or caprice. All the phenomena 
of religious experience in common, or- 
dinary life happen according to the laws 
of natural science. Faith, hope, sancti- 


fication, redemption—these, and all the. 


virtues and doctrines—he expounds by 
the use of terms derived from nature 
and nature’s gospel. I will not say that 
Professor Drummond has left no place 
for mystery in religious matters, or for 
the supernatural being the dominion of 
God in the kingdom of Christ; for, I 
understand, that he distinctly disclaims 
that he was attempting to draw his anal- 
Ogies from nature, except in the common 
and ordinary religious experiences of 
the people. He is a fascinating speaker. 
His trip among the colleges of America, 
where he is meeting with great success 
in addressing the young men, has taken 
him to Williams, Amherst, Wesleyan, 
Hartford and Yale already, and we wish 
him Godspeed in his work among us 
further. 

Yale University is open in all its 
departments, with larger numbers in the 
new classes of the year than In any pre- 
vious years. President Dwight is the 
head of an educational institution whose 
Faculty of instructors, students, and 
body of alumni rank it the largest and 
best of the present day. The divinity 
professors are able, scholarly men. Pro- 
fessor Samuel Harris, D.D., is the au- 
thor of several great works on theism. 
Professor George P. Fisher has written 
many excellent books, and has prepared 
his “* History of the Christian Church,” 
published by the Messrs. Iverson, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co, of New York, 
as a suitable text-book for academi- 
cians. Professor George T. Ladd’s vol- 
umes on “The Doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture,” at the date of their publica- 
tion, a few years ago, were the pronun- 
clamento of “The New Theology.” It 
was most gratifying to the friends of the 


American Board and Yale that her | 


most illustrious names were found ar- 
rayed against the ranks of the departure 
men. Presidents Porter and Dwight, Pro- 
fessors Fisher and Harris voted against 
Professor E. C. and Dr. Newman Smyth. 
There were two distinct questions at the 
late Board meeting in Springfield—the 
ecclesiastical and Congregational polity, 
and the theological and seminary domin- 
ation. ‘The churches won in their repre- 
sentation among the corporate members 
and in the Prudential Committee. 

The programme of the twentieth an- 
nual meeting of the General Conference 
of the Congregational Churches of Con- 
necticut, to be held in the First church, 
Middletown, November 8th—1oth, in- 
cludes, besides the regular reports, busi- 
ness, and addresses by representatives of 
charitable societies, the annual sermon 
by Professor Chester D. Hartrauft ; 
papers on “ Christian Fellowship” —Ag 
Related to the Local Church,” by Rev. 
J. G. Davenport ; 
Churches of Our Order,” by Rev. James 
Dingwell; ‘‘As Related to the Whole 
Body of Christ,” by Rev. Josiah Strong 
of New York; and a paper on “The 
Holy Spirit Ever Present in the Church,” 
by Rev. James G. Roberts of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. An interesting meeting is expect- 
ed. Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D., of City 


| Temple, London, lectures in Unity Hall, 


Hartford, this week, Thursday evening. 
G. G. M. 


ARRIVED IN JAPAN. 


KyoTo, JAPAN, Sept. 24, 1887, 

Dear Friends : 
our home in the old capital of Japan, 
and our feet once mcre on the mission- 


ary treadwheel ! How strange it seemed 


to fish my homiletical notes out from 
their hiding-place in a Japanese Kura, 
or mud warehouse (where, fortunately, 
the fire which burned my books could 
not reach them), and begin my lectures 
in the Japanese language! My mouth 
itself seemed as stiff as an old mill ; but, 
after some delay and not a little creak- 
ing and shaking, it finally started off and 
ground away for an hour. 

But, to go back: After three sextful 
weeks in Santa Monica, we bade adieu 


|to Southern California and our’ kind 


great lack of workers. 


Very truly yours, 


‘6 As Related to the | 


Here we are again in | 


| friends there, and went to Oakland, where 
we spent a fortnight before sailing, seeing 
not a few old friends and making some 
new ones. But the day of sailing came at 


friends who came to see us off, got on 


ship Company’s ship Gaelic. And a 
first-class ship she proved to be as re- 
spects her sailing qualities, her accom- 
modations for passengers, and the atten- 
tions of her officers. Although we had 


had very little motion, and we made 
Yokohama in fifteen days and nineteen 
hours, the second quickest westward 


sengers were Rev. Chauncy Goodrich, 
Dr. and Mrs. Osborne and Mrs. Price, 
all bound for North China. The latter 
three will only complete half their jour- 
ney (in time) when they reach Shanghai. 


At Yokohama we found, at least, a score 


of letters welcoming us back to Japan, 
so that we feel that a great part of our 
friends are now on this side of the 
ocean. From Yokohama to Kobe we 


had quite a strong gale, and suffered 


more from seasickness in that thirty 
hours than we did in crossing the Pacific. 
Japan looks beautifully green in contrast 
with the brown hills and plains which we 
left in California. 
us, aS we came on shore in a small boat, 
of the verse— 


‘* Sweet fields beyond that cle flood 
‘Stand dressed in living green.” 


We came up to Kyoto the 16th, just 
threé days before the opening of school. 
How: many applications for admission 
do you suppose there are? Three hun- 
dred and sixty ! Of these, only 100 can 
be received into the school proper, in 
addition to the old students; 260 will 
therefore have to yo into the Prepara- 
tory Department, joining the 60 already 
there. But, as only 200 can be taken 
there, at least 120 must be turned en- 


-tirely away. This will leave about 550 


in the school. By next year we may 
double the number, if we can provide 
teachers and builditrgs for them; --These:| 
550° may be roughly divided as follows : 
Three hundred in the academy, 56 theo- 
logical students, and about 200 in the 
Preparatory Department. When I tell 
you that, in addition to other depart- 
ments, we have six theological classes 
(aggregating eighteen exercises daily), 
four classes being taught in Japanese, 
you will see that we have considerable 
work on our hands. 


Our girls’ schools are equally prosper- 
ous. In the Kyoto school there are 130, 
about double the highest number of any 
previous year. In Osaka there are 340, 
go of them boarders. They are enlarg- 
ing their buildings in Kobe, and, al- 
though the school does not begin till 
next month, numerous —— have 
been turned away. 

The opportunities for siich work are 
practically limitless. Before leaving 
America, I thought the Board was send- 
ing out quite a large reinforcement to 
Japan. Once on the ground it seems 
impossible to think of anything but the 
All the missions 
seem like some army with every soldier 
engaged, and many faint and weary and 
ready to fall, and not one soldier in re- 
serve. Pray that the Lord of the har- 
vest will send forth the laborers ! We are 
all well and happy in being permitted to 
take part in this wonderful movement. 
M. L. GORDON. 


— 


‘Many New England ministers are 
coming to California, some of whom re- 
turn East. The climate may suit them, 
but they may not suit the climate. 

10se from one school may be able to 
prefix something to Genesis, and 

ke plain what were the plans of the 
Diety before the creation of man. 
Those of another school may be able to 
add a supplement to Revelation, and 
tell of the future state what has never 
been revealed. Our people take no in- 
terest in the discussions of either school. 
They only need a man who can come 


‘down to the level of their needs, and 


teach the way of life taught by Jesus 


ing human beings to a living union with 
a living Saviour, and a better and hap- 
pier life here and hereafter. S. 


_I regret that such advice is given by 
Mr. Lane in the Congregationalist of 


October 20th; namely, that persons who 
do not approve of the action of the A. B. 


| C. F. M. at Springfield should cease giv- 


ing to that Board, and give to the Home 
Missionary Board. I hope they will not 
do any such dishonest act. The mission- 
aries are preaching the same gospel they 
did when we sent them. They have 
nothing to do with the subject under dis- 
cussion here. We are morally bound to 
support them, and I hope Mr. Lane and 
all who may sympathize with him will, 
on second sober thought, keep an implied 
pledge that the innocent missionaries 
shall be faithfully sustained. I hope the 
officers of the Home Society will so 


advise, and still all need. B. 


last, and, bidding good-by to the few 


board the Occidental and Oriental Steam- 


head winds nearly all the way, the ship 


trip on record. Among our fellow-pas- | 


It reminded one of | 


Christ, and help on sinful, erring, suffer- | 


The Weman’s Beard 


OF THE PACIFIv. 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 901 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco. 
Treasurer, Mrs. BR. E. Couz, 572 Twelfth St., 

RS EWETT, Fore re » Hop- 

kins Academy, Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. J. H. WARREN, 1316 Mason St., San 
Francisco, and Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, Pacific 
—— Seminary, Oakland, Home Secre- 

Tries. 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE 
PACIFIC FOR YEAR ENDING SEPTEM- 
3 BER 1, 1887. 


Alameda Congregational Church, 
$14.07; Sunday-school, for school 
building at Ruk, Micronesia, $5.. 

Berkeley First Congregational Church 
Auxiliary Society, $62.75; King’s 
Seed Sowers, $l.............. ive 

Benicia Auxiliary Society, $10; Sun- 
day-school, for building at Ruk, 

Cloverdale Auxiliary Society, $32; 
Missionary Gleaners (of which $16 
is for support of Miss Gunnison), 
$20; for building 

Grass Valley Auxiliary Society, 
$44. 05; Sunday-school, for build- 
ing at Ruk, $7.65; Young Folks’ 
Missionary Society, "$8; Knights of 

Los Angeles Auxiliary Society First 
Churcb, $75; Sunday-school, for 
building at Ruk, $32; Acorn Band, 
$75; Vernon Sunday-school, for 

Oroville Congregational Chureh..... 

Oregon and Washington Territory 
Branch, toward support of Mrs. 

Prescott, A. T....... aa. low 

Petaluma Auxiliary Society ( ‘of which 
$25 is from Mrs. Marty, to consti- 
tute her daughter Ruth a life 
member; $25 from Mrs. Case, to 
constitute her daughter, Carrie 
Hooper, a life member........... 

Riverside Auxiliary Society, $34; Sun- 
day-school, for Ruk, $1.35...... 

Rio Vista Auxiliary Society, $35; 
Sunday-school, for Ruk, $10.. 

Sonoma Auxiliary Society, $25; Sun- 
day-school, for Ruk, $5.20....... 


Santa. Cruz Anxiliary Society, $32.25; 
Sunday-school, for Ruk, $6; Cheer- 
ful Workers, for schol arship in 
Broosa school, $40.......... 

Santa BarbaraAuxiliary Society, $131; 
Sunday-school, for Ruk, 

Sacramento Auxiliary Society... 75 00 

Sati’ Bernardino. . 33 60 

Saratoga Auxiliary Society, $40; Sun- 
day-school, for Ruk, $11. ....... 51 00 

POMC. . 50 00 

62 25 

Vacaville Auxiliary Society, $15; 
Sunday-school, for Ruk, $5...... 20 00 

Ventura County Woman’s Missionary 
Society, $35.90; Congregational 

§Sunday-school, for Ruk, $3.25. . 

Woodland Auxiliary (of which $9. 45 
towards a life membership for Mrs, 
L. §. Chamberlain), $20.80; Busy 
Workers, $3.65; Sunday-school, 

Oakland First Church Auxiliary Soci- 
ety, $626.70, of which $100 from 
Mrs. 8. Richards, $25 from Mrs, 
J. K. McLean to constitute Miss 
Irene Hardy a life member, $25 
from Mr. R. B. Snell to constitute 
Mrs. Snell a life member, $50 from 
Mrs. G. M. Fisher to constitute 
Mrs. L. P. Cutting and Miss Nellie 
Cutting a life member; Sunday- 
school, for Ruk, $41.10.......... 667 80 | 

Market-street Branch of First — 

Oakland. ...........- 34 20 
Second Church, Oakland...... 
Plymouth-avenue Church, Oakland, 

$155.70; Light-Bearers, $16. 55; 

Sunday-school, for Ruk, $21.50.. 
Golden Gate Church, Oakland...... 
Seventh-avenue Church, E. Oakland 15 00 
First Church, 5. F., Cephas Society, 

$438.80, of which $125 from Miss 

Fay ($25 of which to constitute 

Mrs. 8S. L. Sanborn a life member), 

and $100 from Mrs. Styles; Sun- 

day-school, for Ruk, $50; sant 

Star Band, $6.30......... 
Plymouth Church, San Francisco.. 
Bethany Sunbeams, Bethany Church, 

San Francisco, $5; Bethany Ca- 

dets, $5; Earnest Workers, $59.50 69 50 
Green-street church, San Francisco. 7 50 


$19 07 
63 75 


17 30 


57 00 


64 05 
10 00 


192 00 
11 65 


95 00 
35 35 
45 00 
30 20 


78 25 
152 26 


39 15 


31 75 


EXPENDITURES. 


Printing programmes, receipts, etc..$ 6 50 
Exchange and expense of sending 
—e of $3,595.60 for year 


Postage and expenses of Secretary 

25 


Transferred to Young Ladies’ Branch 10 00 
Sent to L. S. Ward, Treasurer A. B. 
C. F. M.,, amount of 


for year 1887. . 3,826 67 
Total expenses.............. $3,867 32 
Cash on hand............ “$178 06 


Mrs. R. E, Couz, Treasurer. 
Oakland, September l, 1887. 


Supplemental Report. 


Received since September 1st: 

First Church, Oakland............ .. 8 4 00 

Woman’s Missionary Society Ventura 

Walter Baxter Dexter, for Chain Fund 1 00 
Berkeley Auxiliary. . 
Sacramento Morning Star Birthday 

Society, for building at Ruk...... 50 00 


Golden Gate Ch. Auxiliary, Oakland. 10 ‘00 
Sunday-school,forRuk 7 50 
Siete First Congregational Church 13 00 


Soquel Sunday-school, for Ruk...... 1 70 
Green Valley Congregational Society. 16 60. 
Bethany Church, San Joaquin coun- 

Byron Sunday-school, for Ruk...... 2 50 


These sums will he given their proper 
credit in next annual report. 
Mrs. R. E. Cote, 
Oct. 6, 1887. Treas. W. B. M. P. 


PRAYING AGAINST PROVIDENCE. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE, 


How many of the petitions which we 
put up to the Supreme Ruler, covering 
the ground of our own sensations and 
experience, and the daily ministry of the 
divine hand, may be in direct contra- 
vention of those divine plans which are 
working out the wisest and most benefi- 
cent issues ? 
of what seems to us evil, and for the be- 
stowment of what seems to us good, when 
the opposite result is designed, and at- 


tends each providential outlay. 


We plead against the gathering cloud 
rolling its blackness up from the hori- 
zon’s level, and threatening our conven- 
ience and comfort, as we go and come 
in our chosen pursuits, when it is a prom- 
ise of blessing to garden and lawn, to or- 
chard and harvest, and so should bring 
its welcome, or at least its quiet submis- 
sion, 

The rush of tempestuous winds disturbs 


tree and tower, for home on land and 
ship at sea, and we beseech its strong 
arrest, when it is sent on a purifying er- 
rand over hill and vale, and grassy and 
watery plain, and we might gratefully prize 
its message. 

We are startled and excited, perhaps. 
terrified, at the flashing of the lightnings 
and the crashings of the thunders, as a. 
summer day declines, and plead against. 
them, not reflecting that these swift and 
pervading messengers bring healthful 
ministrations to sea and shore. 


How many disappointments in our 
earthly hopes uttered heavenward as we 
look for showering mercies, when the 
coronation of such strong desires would 
have been to our detriment of soul and 
body, and the defeat a conquest of ur.- 
holy passion. 

How much of keen physical pain kin- 
dles-in our breast and loins, and we be- 
seech some instant antidote, that our 
groans may be changed to smiles and 
songs, when it is only by such culture 
that the sturdy grace of patience, accept- 
ing hardship without complaint, can be 
nurtured in our spirit. 

So, as we lift our intercessions to the 
great Sovereign against such provider- 
tial appointments to our lot as bring to 
flesh and spirit only the pangs of trial, 
let us reflect that we may be setting our 
face against some gracious visit and er- 
rand of the loving Fatherhood, intent up- 


so preface and conclude each suppliant 
protest with the filial out-breathing, 
“Thy will be done!” 


_ 


The United States Government rc- 
ceipts are, at present, $10,000,000 a 
month larger than the expenditures. 
This amount is being steadily withdrawn 
from the circulating medium of the 
country. ‘The Treasury surplus on the 
31st of May was $24,000,000, and in 
the middle of September it was $63,00c- 
coo. This sum of about $30,000,000 
was removed from the community dur- 
ing the time when business was passing ~ 
from dullness to the ignewt activity. 


Ex-Governor John P. St. John address- 
ed the Bands of Hope and Cadet Tem- 
plars in Metropolitan. Hall, in this city, 
last Sabbath afternoon. He also lectured 
to a full house on Monday evening, in 
Odd Fellows’ Hall. He makes a good 
impression, holds his audiences well, and — 


_|is doing effective work for prohibition i in 


this State. The W..C. T. U. will give 


Third Church, San Francisco....... 50 00 

Additional contributions from Sun- 

day-schools for at Ruk: 

Little Shasta...... 
San Jacinto........ 
Highlands, San Bemardino county. 10 00 
Third Church 8. S., Los. Angeles. . 5 00 
Ferndale......... 5 00 
Westminster............ 
Marysville, Miss Flint’s Chinese class _ 6 90 
Cornwall Station.............. 
Berkeley Park church. . 

Miscellaneous 
Collection at Woodland.......... -- 61 60 
Mrs. E. F. N., Clarksville......... . 2650 
Eva Maurice, Sprague, Wash. Ter.. 40 
Jenny Graham, Aspen, Wy. T...... 100 
Sarah Abell, Philadelphia, for ‘Chain 

Mrs. C, H. Bosbyshell, as ‘ executrix. 10 00 
Georgie Woolsey, Keene, Cal....... 5 00 
Mrs. A. C. Nelson, Merced Falls.... 5 00 
Tolmon Band, Mills Seminary...... 20 00 
Priend in: 10 00 
Friend in Sacramento.............. 5 00 
Mrs. Davis, Mt: Shasta.. Oe 
Young Ladies’ Branch............. - 663 00 
Cash on hand after paying appropria- 

| “Total. cash... ..++ $4,045 38 


him a public reception in Y. M. C. A. 
|hall next Friday evening. 


letter, draft or express to Tue Paciric, 
) Montgomery avenue, San Francisco, P. O; 


We pray in deprecation 


our calmness, and makes us tremble for - 


On our enriching and improvement, and — 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 2, 1997, 
ei A TRIP NORTH. popular hotel soon whisks the passenger Port Orford by San Francisco capital- | then eighteen miles to Roseburg: The} BREVITIES. or 
ie : to shelter and the supper-table. Bandon | ists, and will help materially in the de- | morning air in the valley began to be} Nine new comets were observed dur- IRVING IN STITUTE 
iy Notes of a trip from San Francisco to | 1,4. nothing in its appearance to provoke | velopment of the surrounding ‘country. | sharper, and before the postmaster at ing the year 1886, | — 


a portion of Southwestern Oregon, 
thence eastward to Roseburg, Douglas 
county, and southward over the Oregon 


Looking-Glass was roused up the three 


Regular steamer communication is prom- 
lady passengers and a little girl were 


ised during next year, and then Curry 


admiration. It lies low on the south 


is esti 3 op of 
bank of the river, and has more whisky- It is estimated that the corn crop 


the South this year will exceed that of 


— = 


and California railroad and the Shasta 
division of the Southern Pacific, may be 
of interest to readers of THE PaciFic. 

The region between California and 
Coos Bay has resources of timber, min- 
eral wealth, dairying and stock-raising 
but little developed. Men who have 
settled there. and persevered in their 
work have generally made more than a 
living, and many have accumulated a 
competence. The growth of the popu- 
lation has been slow compared with that 
of California, but the immediate future 
holds great possibilities, and that without 
any booming or inflated advertising. _ 

Steamers sail from San Francisco to 
Coos Bay, about 500 miles, once a week. 
The time of the voyage up the Coast is 
about fifty hours, and down about forty. 
North winds cause this difference. The 
fare is $15. A few miles inside the bar 
of Coos Bay is Empire City, prettily sit- 
uated on elevated land on the south 
side of the bay. It has telegraph com- 
munication with San Francisco by way 
of Marshfield, Fairview, Roseburg, and 
the line of the Oregon and California 
railroad. An immense lumber mill a 
few years ago gave employment there to 
hundreds of men, but financial disaster 
was followed by a suspension of work, 
and now the place has little business. 
The mill company. has vast tracts of tim- 
ber on and near the bay, and will re- 
sume operations next spring, and be 
again in the lumber market. 


Following the turns of the bay for 
twelve miles, the steamer stops at Marsh- 
field, the center of an agricultural dis- 
trict, where farmers bring their products 
down:the sloughs in boats and exchange 
them for provisions or coin. Marshfield 
derives part of its prosperity from the 
coal mines in its vicinity. It has one 
or two good hotels and two or three 
churches, 

Passengers bound south take a small 
steamer for Utter City, about ten miles 
from Marshfield; fare, 50 cents. Per- 
sons in these parts call a settlement of 


two or three houses a city, and larger 


ones a town ; and, by parity of reason- 
ing, they might call San Francisco a vil- 
lage. But it is “the custom of the 
country,” however singular it may appear 
to astranger. The boat stopped at sev- 
eral “cities” and saw-mill towns, to 
drop freight and take and leave the 
United States mail. Utter City is as far 
as the slough is navigable, and thence 
passengers take an openstage to Coquille 
City, the distance being almost eight 
miles and'the fare $1.00. A few small 
ranches are scattered on either side of 
the road, some of which appeared to be 
prosperous. 

The sail on the trim little steamer An- 
telope from Coquille City to Bandon, at 
the mouth of the Coquille river, is a 
most delightful one of thirty miles, and 
the fare is 50 cents. A little steamer 
also takes passengers to Myrtle Point, 
ten miles higher up the river, in the 
‘midst of a rich agricultural district. 
“Coquille City is situated on high, level 
ground on the north bank of the river. 
It has a supply of excellent water from a 
‘source one mile distant. Its stores doa 
profitable business, and its homes show 
signs of comfort and prosperity. The 
best hotel is kept by Mrs. Robinson, an 
early settler, who furnishes homelike en- 
tertainment. There is a large school- 
house, where the young idea is taught to 
‘shoot by a quick-witted, bright-eyed 
schoolma’am. There is but one church 
building—a Universalist. A steam saw- 
mill on the bank of the river affords em- 
ployment to a number of men and boys, 
and the stores and hotels reap some ben- 
efit from the salmon-canning industry 
down the river. 

This has not been a profitable year for 
the canneries of the Coquille river. The 
catch has been small, and association by 
the fisherman has raised their prices to 
sixty cents for large salmon and forty 
cents for what are called silver-sides, 
which are a small species. As the An- 
telope ascends the river from Bandon in 
the morning, she tows a large scow along- 
side, on which stands an agent of the 
canneries. As the steamer approaches 
the boat of a fisherman, he carefully 
comes alongside the scow and throws 
into it his night’s catch; it may be of 
only half a dozen fish or of fifty. Duly 
counted, their number is credited to him 
by the agent in memorandum books car- 
ried by each, and then the fisherman 
rows his boat ashore, standing facing the 
bow ; and, after mooring it, goes to bed 
for his morning’s sleep, after which he 
mends his nets and prepares to set them 
on the going down of the sun. 

The novice at salmon-fishing finds the 
work enlivening. The fish swim against 
the net and entangle their teeth or gills 
in it. ‘The fisherman raises his nets cau- 
tiously before sunrise, strikes each suc- 
cessive fish with the gaff—a short club 
with which each boat is furnished—and 
lifts it into his boat. There is no little 
emulation between some of the fisher- 
men, and a “large catch” is only ad- 
mired, and the fortunate fisherman hear- 
tily congratulated. 

The valley of the Coquille river is 
narrow, but fertile, and comfortable 
homes, high grass and sleek cattle indi- 
cate the’ prosperity of the settlers. There 
is a large steam saw-mill at Parkersburg, 
and now and then the steamer stopped 
at a little “city,” where stood shy chil- 
dren and comely maidens, looking curi- 
ously at the passengers. 

On nearing Bandon one’s appetite for 
supper is increased by the salty flavor of 
the air, and the waiting team of Tupper’s 


saloons than it can support, but no 
churches. Its stores and hotels derive 
their business from the ranchers up the 
river, the salmon fishermen, a_ small 
amount of travel, and a trade by schoon- 
ers with San Francisco. From Tupper’s 
Hotel, a little way south of the town, 
passing vessels are readily seen by aid of 
the hotel’s marine glass; and, from a 
high rock ascended by two flights of 
wooden steps, a stretch of miles upon 
miles of coast, both north and south, is 
obtainable. And there the poet may 
muse and the devout find inspiration to 
worship to their soul’s content. Bandon, 
like Empire City on Coos bay, is fre- 
quently visited by strong north and 
northwest winds, which sometimes blow 
‘oreat guns.” The Government is build- 
ing a break-water at the mouth of the 
Coquille river, to lessen the dangers of 
the bar. 

The distance south from Bandon to 
Denmark is eighteen miles, and thence 
to Port Orford twelve miles. Denmark 
is about seven miles south of the line di- 
viding Coos county on the north from 
Curry on the south. Ten miles of the 
journey by the mail-wagon lie along the 
beach, and the'traveler must needs pro- 
tect himself from the prevailing wind 
from the ocean. When Old Pacific’s 
mood comports with his name, the ride 
is delightful ; but, when the winds ruffle 
his temper, and he beats the shore with 
rush and roar, the air is filled with mist, 
and spent waves roll up beneath the 
horses’ feet and the wagon-wheels, and, 
as they retreat, you seem to be sliding 
up the beach diagonally. South of Den- 
mark the ride is through cool woods and 
over 
From Bandon to Denmark the fare is 
$1.50, and to Port Orford an additional 
dollar. 

The coast country of Curry county is 
hilly and rolling. There are largestretch- 
es of bottom land near the ocean, and also 
along the county road, five miles back, 
all which is productive. There are also 
extensive wooded tracts. The principal 
streams are Flora’s and Four-mile creeks 
on the north, then Sixes, Elk, and 
Rogue rivers, with a few small branches 
between. Thrift’s dairy on Flora’s 
creek, and Hughes’ at the mouth of 
Sixes river, are noted for their fine but- 
ter. Among well-known and prosper- 
ous settlers, are Mr. Lorentzen, Justice 
of the Peace, Mr. McMullen, and Mr. 
Button of Denmark, Mr. Zumwalt and 
Mr. Barnes of Sixes River, and Mr. Wil- 
bur and Mr. Knapp of Port Orford. 

Mr. Knapp is the bachelor proprietor 
of the hotel at Port Orford; and the 
chief attraction at its fireside is “Old 
Lady Knapp,” as she is called, his moth- 
er, over eighty years of age, but unim- 
paired mentally, and able to supervise 
not a little the comfort of guests. She is 
full of entertaining reminiscence of early 
days, and noted for her unobtrusive gen- 
erosity to any one in need. 

The man who has figured principally 
in the history of Curry county died last 
summer—Captain Tichenor, most useful 
to the whites in their troubles with the 
Indians in that region in early times. 

The hill country has very little agri- 
cultural land. But a great deal of it is 
well adapted to stock-raising. There is 
much natural grass, and where there are 
large creeks and the locality is favored 
by the moisture from the ocean stock 
can feed through all the summer, pea- 
vines and various kinds of browse’ sup- 
plementing the late dry grass. The sum- 
mers are not altogether dry, like those of 
a great part of California; and it is not 
usual to feed stock running at will in 
the hills during the winterseason. Snow 
is a rarity. Fir, and in some places ced- 
ar, are plentiful. A noticeable character- 
istic of the country between Port Orford 
and Denmark is the quantity of leafless, 
blasted timber, some standing naked 
and desolate, other lying thick upon the 
ground. ‘These dead trunks are me- 
mentoes of a fire that swept the country 
about twenty years ago. Many of these 
lifeless trees are yet sound, and afford 
dry, rough building material to the set- 
tler, and an inexhaustible supply of fuel. 

Most kinds of fruit grow well, espe- 
cially apples, pears, and plums. Wild, 
black, huckle, and silal berries are plen- 
tiful, and cultivated varieties thrive well. 
For the sportsman and pot-hunter there is 
a variety of game—pigeons, grouse, quail, 
etc. ; and in the fall, wild ducks and 
geese. Deer are yet to be had, though 
their number is becoming less; and if 
the hunter aspires to a bear’s scalp and 
hide, he can find Bruin not very far from 
the settler’s cabin. 3 

Port Orford is about sixty miles above 
the line separating Oregon and Califor- 
nia. Ellensburg, at the mouth of Rogue 
river, is the only town of importance 
on the Oregon coast south of it. Port 
Orford overlooks a bay of considerable 
size, safe when the wind is from the 
north or northwest, but dangerous when 
it blows sharply from the south. A pro- 
posed breakwater would improve it as a 
harbor, and there is now lying in the 
United States treasury about $175,000 
appropriated to this purpose. But as 
the completed work will probably cost a 
million or two, a present beginning 
would be useless. Port Orford could be 
made an eligible shipping point, and, 
with a railroad from Roseburg, a dis- 
tance of ninety miles, passing through 
Coquille City, would afford a ready out- 
let to a country full of varied resources, 
and assist in its more rapid development. 
A large wharf, a railroad to a lumber 
mill near the mouth of Sixes river, and 
other projects, are in contemplation for 


a varied, picturesque country. 


county’s interests will be more closely 
identified with those of California than 
of Oregon. | 

About ten miles above Port Orford is 
Cape Blanco, the most westerly point of 
Uncle Sam’s domains, except the shores 
of Alaska. Here is located a lighthouse 
of the first order, which Mr. Langlois, 
the affable keeper, takes pleasure in 
showing to visitors. Next beyond that, 
across the mouth of Sixes river, is Port 
Blacklock, where there is a quarry of ex- 
cellent building stone. Considerable 
capital has been sunk in opening up the 
quarry, building a wharf in a rocky, 
dangerous bay, the wreck of a schooner 
almost at the wharf’s side, loaded with 
stone, and various mismanagement. But, 
given a market in San Francisco for a 
really handsome building stone, and the 
means of getting it there at a reasonable 
expense, and there is yet a fortune in 
that quarry. 

Bandon, Denmark, and Port Orford 
have good schools, but no churches. 
Yet, religious people are not wanting, 
and when a traveling preacher holds a 
service they attend in good force. Bish- 
op Morris, and his assistant, Rev. Will- 
iam Lunt, of the Episcopal Church, 
make frequent tours of their diocese, and 
Mr. Lunt makes appointments weeks 
ahead, all the way from Empire City to 
Ellensburg. Rev. Mr. Campbell, a 
Baptist minister, holds frequent service 
in Denmark. A Sunday-school has been 
sustained there regularly until this month, 
in which Mr. Lorentzen and his daugh- 
ter, and Mr. and Mrs. Button, have been 
faithful workers. With a large popula- 
tion will soon come the desire and the 
ability to erect the sanctuary of wor- 
ship. 

Returning to San Francisco by an in- 
land route, the romantic traveler is de- 
lighted with the wagon ride from Co- 
quille City to Roseburg. His first stage 
is to Fairview, ten miles ; fare $1. The 
road, in many parts, is narrow, and_ the 
mail-wagon has the right of way. When, 
therefore, he meets a wagon containing 
the Coquille City schoolma’am and her 
father, it is with a sort of wondering ad- 
miration that he sees the lady help un- 
hitch the horses, deftly swing a trace 
over the near horse’s back, turn the 
team round, and drive them after the 
wagon, which her father and the mail- 
wagon driver are backing some five hun- 
dred feet down a hill, that the mail may 
pass by without further interruption. A 
bright young woman seemed the school- 
ma’am of Coquille City, and able to 
manage horses as well as pert boys; and 
no doubt, if one may judge by her 
cheery voice and pleasant smile, her 
scholars all love and obey her. 

After lunching at Fairview the travel- 


er takes the stage, which comes from 


Empire City, and continues on to Rose- 
burg; a distance of fifty miles; fare 
$5.50. The ranches now become less 


frequent, and the hills steeper, until you - 


reach Brewster’s Valley at 7 in the even- 
ing. Precipices of a hundred to four 
hundred feet of almost perpendicular 
descent have been passed, some whose 
edge was within three feet of the wagon- 
track. The beginnings of the Coquille 
river have been marked down below, as 
it formed here and there in pools, or 
tumbled in cascades from higher to low- 
er levels. Between Fairview and Brew- 
ster’s, a distance of seventeen miles, 
with one change of horses, the scene is 
varied, the picturesque merging into the 
sublime with almost kaleidoscopic quick- 
ness, and kindling into enthusiasm the 
traveler whose soul is alive to the wild 
beauties of nature. 

At Brewster’s Valley supper was an- 
nounced. The mountains shut in the 
valley with a sort of gloomy grandeur, 
and the prospect of an all-night ride over 
the most mountainous part of the road 
was not enlivening. The axles greased, 
a fresh, strong team just in, the mail- 
bags in their place, and the driver, ac- 
customed to that part of the route, in his 
seat, the night’s journey was begun. 
The gait was moderate for a mile or two, 
then, with a whoop from the driver, the 
team dashed into a dark piece of woods, 
where the unaccustomed eye would see 
no signof a road. Then a stoppage 
was made to put a match to the big 
candles that served in their shelters for 
side-lights. By-and-by came a rush into 
some dense timber, where even the 
horses’ heads were enveloped in the 
darkness. This was exhilarating, but 
required great faith in the driver, but a 
greater confidence in the horses; and 
those horses understood their business. 
Over that fifteen miles of mountain road, 
especially over a portion called Cape 
Horn, where there is a steep ascent of 
about two hundred feet, they contested 
the road almost by inches, and never 
gave way one hair's breadth, although at 
times the pace seemed almost that of a 
snail. Overhead were the blinking stars; 
around was the blackness of darkness, 
out of which was heard, now and then, 
the plash of a waterfall or the gurgle of a 
brook. Here and there the side-lights 
revealed a tree stump, or some huge 
rock infringing on the road; and once 
the way was illuminated by burning 
trunks of dead trees, which had caught 
from the flying sparks of brush fires. 

Up the hills the horses are kept close- 
ly to their work, stopped a few minutes 
at the beginning of each acclivity, and 
allowed to halt during an ascent only at 
the command of the driver. Down 
hill they are relieved by the use of the 
brake, breeching-straps forming no part 
of the harness, 


At 1 o'clock a change of horses, and 


half-asleep. Soon after 3 o’clock Rose- 
burg was reached, and the end of a ride 
so exhilarating and through a country so 
wild that the desire was kindled to go 
over by daylight the portion which was 
traversed by night. 


las county, and lies almost on the Ump- 
qua river. It claims, with the surround- 
ing population, about 1,500 inhabitants. 
There is a broad stretch of town-site 
over which it may ambitiously spread it- 
self. There are no public water-works, 
and the quality of the well water is poor, 
Between Roseburg and Ashland, 
in Josephine county, is a variety of soil, 
much of it poor. That part of the Rogue 
River valley which can be seen from the 
railroad looks productive and thrifty. 
Ashland is a handsome town, and a 
surprise to one who does not expect to 
find so flourishing a community hun- 
dreds of miles away from any large city. 
It is about 2,000 feet above sea-level, 


Portland. It has excellent ranches in 
its vicinity, and an abundance of apples, 
peaches, and other fruits. It also claims 
a population of 1,500, and is a large 
purchaser of. goods in the San Francisco 
market. _ 

From Ashland to Cole’s, in California, 
there was twenty miles of staging, soon 
to be done away with entirely, as the 
Siskiyou mountains are now pierced and 
trains through are promised by the 15th 
of December. Cole’s is about 1,000 feet 
higher in elevation than Ashland, so that 
the main ascent is on the north side. 
Although there were fine Concord stages, 
with six horses each, the ride was a tame 
one, though the scenery was picturesque. 

The ride by rail from Cole’s to Sis- 
son’s and beyond is of interest. Late 
vivid descriptions of Mount Shasta and 
its ascent by an able contributor are still 
fresh in the memories of readers of THE 
PaciFic. Even a view from Sisson’s is 
grandly beautiful, as the pure snow re- 
flects the rays of the declining sun, and 
at this time a cloud veiled the top of the 
mountain, as if it stood in very awe of its 
Creator. 


are Delta, Redding, Red Bluff, Tehama, 
Marysville, our State capital, Suisun, 
Benicia, and other places which are fa- 
miliar to the general reader and traveler. 
A trip like the one thus faintly described 
affords conclusive evidence of the won- 
derful resources of Northern California 
and Southwestern Oregon ; and who can 
doubt that the region of the Pacific 
Coast between Lower California and 
British Columbia, by reason of its kindly 
climate and other advantages, will yet be 
the empire of our country, teeming with 
a thrifty and enterprising population ? 
That temperance and righteousness may 
exalt this mighty race yet unborn, let us 
of this generation strive by virtuous in- 
fluence and noble example. L.. 


— 


A CHANGE OF VIEW. 


- Rev. D. W. Canright, for many years 
a champion of the Seventh-day Advent 
views, a teacher of theology at the center 
of the denomination, Battle Creek, 
Mich., has lately renounced the theory 
and views he has held and defended. 
He is the author of twenty-two books 
and pamphlets advocating the Seventh- 
day theory. in stating the fact of his 
‘change of views, he says: 
sands of others, when I embraced the 
seventh-day Sabbath, I thought that the 
argument was all on one side—so plain 
that one hour’s reading ought to settle it, 
so clear that no man could reject the 
Sabbath and be honest. I felt willing 
to meet the world in its defense. The 
only marvel to me was that everybody 
‘did not see and embrace it. But after 


| keeping it twenty-eight years; after hav- 


ing persuaded more than a thousand oth- 
ers to keep it ; after having read my Bi- 
ble through, verse by verse, more than 
‘twenty times; after having scrutinized 
to the very best of my ability every text, 
line and word in the whole Bible having 
the remotest bearing upon the Sabbath 
question; after having looked up all 
these, both in the original and in many 
translations ; after having searched in 
lexicons, concordances, commentaries 
and dictionaries; after having read arm- 
fuls of books on both sides of the ques- 
tion ; after having read every line in all 
the early church fathers upon this point ; 
after having written several works in fa- 
vor of the seventh day, which were satis- 
factory to my brethren; after having de- 
bated the question for more than a doz- 
en times; after seeing the fruits of keep- 
‘Ing it, and after weighing all the evi- 
dence, in the fear of God and of the 
judgment, I am fully settled in my owa 
mind and conscience that the evidence 
is against the keeping of the seventh 
day.”—New Hampshire Journal. 


MARKING TIME NOT MARCHING.— 
There is a good deal of religious life that 
is much like the practice of ‘* marking 
time” among soldiers. They lift up one 
foot, then put it down in the same place; 
then they lift up the other foot, and_ put 
it down in the same place. They are 
marching, but they are not moving. In 
other words, they are but going through 
the motions of a march. So it is with 
many professors. They are but mark- 
ing time. They are ‘ going through the 
motions” of a Christian life, but they 
are not getting on. They are saying 
their prayers, but are not praying; they 
are going to church, but not to heaven ; 
they are talking in meeting, but are-bear- 


ing no testimony.—Selected. 


Roseburg is the county seat of Doug- 


or about 1,950 above the elevation of 


Between Sisson’s and San Francisco 


6,854 deacons. 


‘Like thou- 


'Jehovah’s Praise. 


‘OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


ast year by 50,000,000 bushels, and 


that so far as this important product is 

concerned she will be self-supporting. 
Yale University began the new colleg- 

iate year September 22d with 204 men 


in the Freshman class. This is the am 


largest class that ever entered. In the 
scientific department there are nearly 
100 new men. : 

During the course of a recent trial at 
Cleveland, O., concerning the infringe- 


‘ment of a patent, it appeared that there 


are 150,000 carbons for electric arc 


lamps used daily in this country, 100,- | 


000 of which are manufactured in 
Cleveland. 

Chief Justice Hale gave regularly one- 
tenth of his income to benevolent uses. 
Isaac Watts gave one-fifth, and Robert 
Boyle one-half. ‘This was before the ag- 
itation about “systematic giving.” They 
simply did their duty as they believed 
they saw it in the Bible. 


The American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions was formed in 1810. Since then 
it has received from the Church for its 
world-wide mission work over $18,000,- 
ooo. It was the first foreign missionary 
society in the country, and since its for- 
mation the contributions to all the for- 
eign mission sccieties of the country 
have amounted to over $57,000,000. 


The New York Herald began on 
Monday, October 3d, to print and pub- 
lish a daily edition in Paris, simultan- 
eously with its New York edition. The 
old European edition, which went by 


mail, gives way to a new European edi- | 


tion by cable, and American readers 
abroad can now have every day what oc- 
curred in this country the day before. 


- Summer schools of Hebrew have been 


conducted this year by Professor Harper 
at Philadelphia, Chicago, Newton Cen- 
tre, Mass., the University of Virginia 
and Evanston, Ill. President Dwight of 
Yale University is reported as saying : 
“Young Harper and his classes have 
done more to popularize the study of 
Hebrew in this country than all the 
schools and the theologians who have 
preceded him.”’ 


The warrant under which John Bun- 
yan w1s committed for his third and 
final imprisonment of about six months 
has been found. It is dated March 4, 
1674-5, and is signed by twelve justices. 
Bunyan is described as a “‘tynker,” and 
this decides the question whether he 
worked at his trade while ministering. 
It was during this imprisonment, ac- 
cording to his latest biographer, that he 
wrote the first part of “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” 

There are 400 Mormon Bishops in 
Utah, 1,423 priests, 2,947 teachers and 
Salt Lake City is divid- 
ed into wards of eight or nine blocks 
each, and a Bishop is put in charge of 
each ward. Under him there are two 
teachers, whose business it is to learn the 
employment and income of every resi- 
dent of the ward and report the same to 
the Bishop. Then the Bishop collects 
the tenth of each man’s income, and 
turns it in to the Church authorities. 


Of the ten thousand beds in the hos- 
pitals of New York city, only three hun- 
dred are for children, and only twenty- 
seven of these are for babes under a year 
old. In view of this fact, Mrs. Hewitt, 
wife of the Mayor of the city, anda 
number of other ladies, have formed a 
company, been incorporated, secured a 
desirable site, a corps of physicians, and 
are raising a fund of $150,000 to build 
a non-sectarian hospital expressly for 
sick infants. 


Howard county farmers in the vicinity 
of the great Shrader gas-well, near Ko- 
komo, Ind., have harvested their first 
wheat by natural gas-light. Hundreds 
of people in carriages surrounded the 


fields of grain and witnessed the novel 
sight of the self-binders and the men at 


harvest labor. The constant roar of the 
Shrader well can be heard eight miles 
away, while the light can be plainly seen 
nearly twice that distance. According 
to the Indianapolis Journal the estimat- 
ed flow of gas from this well is 15,000,- 
ooo cubic feet every twenty-four hours. 


CHOIR LEADERS 


Are invited to make the ensuing season their 
most successful one, by adopting one of Bit- 
son & Oo.’s books, which are most carefully 
compiled, and contain the newest works of the 
best composers. 


Amoerican Axthem Book. ($1.25, or $12 
ase doz) Johnson, Abbey and Tenney. 
Pleases everybody. Large sales. Order 
with Ditson & C>.’s imprint. 


Dressler’s Sacred Selections. ($1.50, or 


- $13.50 per doz.) Very large and varied col- | 


lection. 


($1, or $9 per doz.) By 

L. O. Emerson. A new Church Music book 

of the bast character. Many new anthems 
and metrical tunes. 

Other well-known books with good Anthem 
Collections. are: Emerson’s ANTHEMS OF 
PRAISE; Henshaw’s LAUS DEO; Palmer 
and Trowbridge’s SANTORAL; Leslie’s VOX 
LAUDIS, and the SHEPARD OCHUROH 
4 amet Price of each, $1, or $9 per 

ozen. 

Send for lists of our 3,0)0 Ocstavo pieces, 
costing 5 to 10 cents each. | 

t= Books Mailed for Retail Price. 


BOSTON. 
CO. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


A Select School for Young Laiies 


‘P The next seasion will begin Monday, Auguat 
1,1887. For catalogue or information addres, 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD. B. CHURCH 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, (aj 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


og next study year will bogin September 1, 
1887. 

Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooasz, Oak. 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. 


.. Profemors 


Field Seminary | 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL. 


HIS School gives thorough instruction, 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
‘eenth year will begin July 28, 1887. Addrezas, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor: or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


MILLS COLLEGE & SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
August 3, [887. 


f bv COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 
Rev. C, C. Stratton, D.D. 
or Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. 


ALAMEDA OO., OAL. 


ACADEMY 


FIRST-CLASS BOARDING AND DAY 

school for boys. Pleasant rooms, g20d 
instruction, advantages of a Christian home, 
rates reasonable. For particulars address 


McPherron Bros., 
526 GRAND AVENUE, | 


NEVADA COUNTY ACADEMY 


BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


A DAY AND BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR 
BOTH SEXES. 


ORMAL AND COMMERCIAL OOUBSES 
& specialty. Thorough preparations for 

any course in any University. 

A Complete Academic Course. 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Elecution, Shorthand, Type-writing, 
etc., by the very best Special Teachers. Home 
care and training. 

AT GLENBROOK PARE 
Mid-way between Grass Valley and Nevada 
City, two miles from either city. 
A DELIGHFOL RETREAT 

HEALTH, COMFORT AND STODY. 


DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Oal, 


M.S. MARSH, Nevada City........ President 
GEO, M. HUGHES, Nevada City... . Secretary 
J.T. MORGAN, Nevada City........ Treasurer 


EDWARD COLEMAN, Grass Valley. © 
GEO. LORD, Grass Valley. 

WM. B. VAN ORDEN, Grass Valley. 
WM. H. CRAWFORD, Nevada City. 


FALL TERM BEGINS AUG. 29, 1887. 


For circalar or particulars address, 


E. K. HILL, Principal, 
BOX 184, NEVADA CITY, OAL. 


Whitman College, 


IXTH YEAR (TWENTY-SEOOND YEAR 
of Whitman Seminary) begins Sept. 5: 
1887. Three college courses, normal and 0ol- 
lege preparatory departments, conservatory 0! 


- music, school of art, elocution, surveying 40 


modern languages. Last year had 210 students. 


_Has twelve teachers, new buildings, library. 
| apparatus, good board at reduced rates, with 


domestic work optional. For catalogue addres 
the President. A.J.ANDERSON, A.M ,Ph.D. 
Walla Walla, W. T. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - > +. Priorat 
Send for Oatalogue to | 
SEWETT, Princip2!. 


Pa Illustrated circular free of Tw? 

Ni 
@mon is maae 

new edition of Mether, 


and Heaven, 180,000sold. Edited by T. L. Cuyler 
D. D., also, 10,000 Cu 


es of 
Bible, [Introduction by J. H. Vincent, D. D., Hius- 
trated, $2. E. B. T, 771 yy. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL WORKERS. 


For your Sunday-school Oards, Libraries, Maps, Records, Lesson Helps, Hlustrated 
Sunday-school Papers, and all Sunday-school requisites, send to : 


Ww BRIER & SON. 


42 Geary-Street, 


San Francisco. 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


THE ARROW AND THE SONG. 


I shot an arrow in the air; 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For, 80 swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


I breathed a song into the air; 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For who has sight so keen and strong 
That it can follow the flight of song! 


Long, long afterward, in an oak 

I found the arrow, still unbroke; 

And the song, from beginning to end, 

I found again in the heart of a friend. 
— Longfellow. 


HOW TO GET RICH. 


General Ben Butler has been telling 
young men, through the Boston Herald, 
how to acquire wealth, as follows: 

Nothing is so safe for an investment 
as improved real estate. Nothing is 
likely to grow in value faster. In the 
last fifty years ninety per cent. of all the 
merchants and traders in Boston have 
failed. In the last fifty years ninety per 
cent. of all the business operations have 
failed or gone out of business, so that 
their stock has been wiped out. In the 
last fifty years all the improved real es- 
tate on the average has paid its interest 
and taxes, and quadrupled in value. If 
a young man’s father can give him any- 
thing to start him in the world, he had 
better’ invest it in that way, and let it ac- 
cumulate, and earn his living, and he 
will be richer than if he had gone into 
business. Jay Gould is said to have 
started from a mouse-trap seller to be- 
come a millionaire. Assuming that to 
be true, he is only one in 60,000,000 of 
people; and if any young man thinks 
that he is going to imitate Jay Gould, 
there are 60,000,000 chances to one that 
he won’t succeed. 

The rule I would lay down for a young 
man is, never to do a mean thing for 
money. Be prudent and saviny of your 
money. Be careful to have no interest 


account against you, unless you have an 


equal or greater interest account running 
in your favor. Work diligently, and you 
are sure of a competency in your old 
age; and as early as possible, if you can, 
find a saving, prudent girl, who has been 
brought up by a mother who knows how 
to take care of a house, and make a wife 
of her. She will aid and not hinder 
I claim no originality in this advice, 
and will relate you an incident in my 
own experience to illustrate it. In my 
earliest practice in my profession I was 
quite successful in earning money, and I 
had a small balance in the Lowell Bank, 
at the head of which was Mr. James G. 
Carney. ‘The bank was directly across 
the hall from my office. I stepped into 
the bank to deposit a little money on 
one occasion, and Mr. Carney said to 
me: ‘*Why don’t you invest your mon- 
ey?” “Invest!” saidI; ‘I have noth- 
ing to invest.” ‘‘QOh, yes,” he says, 
‘you have quite a little sum of money, 
and I see that your young friends come 
with your checks occasionally, evidently 
borrowing it. Now, you had better in- 
vest it.” ‘ How can I invest it?” ‘“In- 
vest it in real estate.” ‘I know nothing 
about real estate.” ‘Go tothe first auction 
and buy the property. You cannot be 
much cheated in that, because you will 
have to give very little more than some- 
body else will have to pay to get it. 
Give your notes for it, save your money, 
collect your fees, pay your notes as they 
become due. See that the property is 
improved properly, so that the rent will 
keep down your interest account ; and, 
when you get any other money, invest it 
in the same way. And if your notes 
press upon you a little faster than you 
can pay them, why, we will, when we 
find that is what you are doing with your 
money, discount your note and give you 
a little more time, so that you can pay it 
up. This will necessitate the prompt 
collection of your bills, for I know that 
you would rather work and earn a hun- 
dred dollars than dun a man for it, un- 
less you have a pressing need for it. 
You have not even asked for a little bill 
that we owe you in the bank, which 
shows me that you do not promptly col- 
lect your dues.” 

I followed the advice and bought a 
number of pieces of property in that 
manner, and [ never did exactly know 
how they were paid for, but they were ; 
and in a few years I owned some twenty 
different pieces of property in Lowell 
that came to me in that way. I canonly 
say that I wish I had been wise enough 
to have continued this course through 
life. 

I do not think that I need to extend 
these suggestiors any further, because, if 
a young man won't mind these, he won’t 
any others, and I cannot suggest any 
better ones. 


THE SABBATH AND THE RAILROADS, 


Mr. George May Powell read a paper 
before the New Jersey Sabbath Union 
on this theme, which contained striking 
testimonies. We quote: 

‘Mr. Ruth, when Superintendent of 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Po- 


tomac Railroad and boats connected | 


therewith, said: ‘I have long been of 
the opinion that it is to the interest of 
railroad and steamship companies to 
suspend operations on the Sabbath. 
Sunday running demoralizes the men and 
makes them reckless, and so is the 
cause of many accidents. I believe 
railway companies would be much more 
prosperous if Sunday running was entire- 
ly suspended.’ 

“ Accidents are expensive to stock- 
holders, Many of them cost from $100, 
million, or ‘more, apiece. 


Further, this recklessness cuts down, 


dividends in other, and quite as wide 
and far-reaching ways as smashing pal- 
ace cars and $10,000 locomotives, and 
killing and maiming people, costing hun- 
dreds or thousands of dollars apiece. 
The general and unnecessary wear and 
tear of roads, rolling stock, tools, etc., 
incident to conscienceless handling, is 
felt at every point of the plant. 

“Colonel Merrill, when Suiperintend- 
ent of the Rutland and Burlington road, 
testified that: ‘Many years’ experience 
convince me that, even in an economic 
point of view, there i is no more profitable 
rule for us to follow than “ Remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy.”’ 

‘J. P. Farley, Superintendent of the 
Dubuque and Sioux City Railroad, said: 
‘ From experience I know that laborers, 
mechanics, managers, and others, will 
do more work, and do it better, in six 
days than in seven. Managers, indeed! 
Few are aware to what extent the profits 
which should come to stockholders have 
the cream skimmed from them by sub- 
leases of rights to run express and fast 
freights, and sleeping and parlor cars to 
monopolies. ‘These would have been 
secured to the road but for contracts, 
often given by demoralized managers, 
who have been operating a la Credit 
mobilier. Thus, by division, subtrac- 
tion, and silence, learned in these law- 
less, Sabbath-breaking schools, those 
who built the lines, or their widows and 
orphans, have been cheated.’ 

‘** Attorney-General Bates of President 
Lincoln’s Cabinet said: ‘If the Sunday 
laws be disregarded, the laws of person 
and property will soon share their fate, 
and be equally disregarded.’ 

“* Here, then, is an army of half a 
million railroad and steamboat employes 
being trained to strengthen the tide of 
lawless sentiment, imperiling both the 
money interests of their own roads, and 
all other business of the country; also 
training millions of citizens, who witness 
the lawlessness, in the same line.” 


BULL FIGHTING IN MADRID. 


The amphitheater is an immense place, 
round like the Roman colosseum, and the 
ring is surrounded by ‘terraced granite,” 
and crowded with galleries. Six bulls 
were doomed to die for our entertain- 
ment, but I out-stayed the taking off of 
Only three of them,. It was the last 
grand bull fit of the season, and the au- 
dience was a brilliant one. The young 
King and Queen looked down from their 
box of state ; old Isabella was there with 
her daughters, and adjacent boxes were 
occupied by lords and ladies of high de- 
gree, 
The first bull was very meek. His 
sole desire seemed to be to be let alone. 
The picadores, or mounted spearmen, 
pricked him with their lances, and he 
looked at them with an injured air, as if 
he would fain have said : ‘‘How can you? 
I am a well-intentioned bull, and I de- 
serve nothing of this sort.” One was 
divided between disgust at his want of 
spirit, and indignation that a creature so 
harmless and kindly should be foredoom- 
ed to death. He waked up slightly 
when the banderilleros came in with 
their darts and their gay cloaks ; but all 
through one felt that he was being butch- 
ered to make a Spanish holiday, without 
at all taking his own part, and even the 
matador, whose office it was to give him 
his death wound, performed his task a 
little scornfully, as if it were hardly 
worth the trouble. 

The second bull was a.different fellow 
altogether. Asa young American on my 
left expressed it, he was “‘all there.” He 
had a sullen, determined, desperate na- 
ture. He gored two horses to death, lit- 
erally in an instant, just uplifting them 
and running them through with his 
mighty horns. He made sudden plunges 
at the banderilleros, and he pushed the 
great matador himself to the end of his 
resources ; but at last he lay there dead, 
and the team of mules dragged him out 
of the arena. He was as black as an 
undertaker’s hearse, and he had been 
solemn and indignant and scornfully de- 
fiant all the way through. 


fiery and aggressive a creature as can 
possibly be imagined. He did not 
chance to hurt the horses, but he made 
swift plunges at the cloaked banderil- 
leros which it took all their skill to es- 
cape, and once he even leaped the bar- 
rier and caused a precious consternation 
among the audience fora moment. This 
brilliant creature made hot work for the 
banderilleros, and held even the mata- 
dor for a long time at bay, but at last he 
gamely died ; the black mules dragged 
him away as they had done his brothers 
before him. 

By this time I thought I oom enough 
about bull-fights, and I left the King 
and Queen and their Court to behold 
the other three combats without me, and 
went away to walk on the prado, and re- 
flect. My sympathies were all with the 
bulls. They were the only creatures 
which had not the least show of fair 
play.— Cosmopolitan. 


A Boston minister, one who presides 
over a large and flourishing church at 
the South End, and “lends a hand” in 
all good enterprises, who was to preach 
in Providence, spent the night before 


tant, and walked to Providence Sunday 
morning. On the way, feeling hungry, 
he stopped at a house by the wayside, 
rang the bell, and asked the motherly 


he could have a glass of milk and a slice 
of bread. ‘‘ Well,” she answered, ‘I 
suppose you can; but it does seem as 
though a big, stout man like you might 
earn his living by work, and not beg for 
it.” He has been very considerate of 


ever since, 


The third bull was a little red one, as" 


with a friend in a village some miles dis- 


looking woman who came to the door if 


WORKS AND FAITH. 


“‘T may claim that in the discharge of 
my duties for forty years (as professor of 
Sanskrit in the University of Oxford) I 
have devoted as much time as any man 
‘living to the study of the sacred books. 
of the East. And I venture to tell this 
meeting what I have found to be the 
one key-note—the one diapason, so to 
speak—of all these so-called sacred 
books, whether it be the Veda of the 
Brahmins, the Puranas of Siva and Vish- 
nu, the Koran of the Mohammedans, the 
Zendavesta of the Buddhists—the one 
diapason, the one refrain that you will 
find through all, is salvation by works. 
They all say that salvation must be pur- 
chased, must be bought with a price ; 
and that the sole purchase-money must 
be our own works and deservings. Our 
own Holy Bible, our sacred book of the 
East, is from beginning to end a protest 
against this doctrine. Good works are, 
indeed, enjoined upon us in that sacred 
book of the East far more strongly than 
in any other sacred book of the East ; 
but they are only the outcome of a grate- 
ful heart—they are only a thank-offering, 
the fruits of our faith. They are never 
the ransom-money of the true disciples of 
Christ. Let us not shut our eyes to 
what is excellent and true and of good 
report in these sacred books, but let us 
teach Hindus, Buddhists, Mohamme- 
dans, that there is only one sacred Book 
of the East that can be their mainstay in 
that awful hour when they pass all alone 
into the unseen world. It is the sacred 
Book which contains that faithful saying, 
worthy to be received by all men, women 
and children, and not merely by us 
Christians—that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save us sinners.”—Maz 
Muller. 


THE ENGLISH HAT. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


In walking the fashionable streets of 
London one can hardly fail to be struck 
with the well-dressed look of gentlemen 
of all ages. The special point in which 
the Londoner excels all other citizens I 
am conversant with is the hat. I have 
not forgotten Beranger’s— 

“‘Quoique leurs chapeaux soient bien laids 

* .* moi, j'aime les Anglais”; 

But in spite of it I beligve in the Eng- 
lish hat as the best thing of its ugly kind. 
As for the .Englishman’s feeling with 
reference to it, a foreigner might be par- 
doned for thinking it was his fetich, a 
North American Indian for looking at it 
as taking the place of his own medicine- 
bag. It is a common thing for the Eng- 
lishman to say his prayers into it, as he 
sits down in his pew. Can it be that 
this imparts a religious character tc the 
article? However this may be, the true 
Londoner’s hat is cared for as reveren- 
tially as a High-Church altar. Far off 
its coming shines. I was always im- 
pressed by the fact that even with us a 
well-bred gentleman in reduced circum- 
stances never forgets to keep his beaver 
well brushed, and I remember that long 
ago I spoke of the hat as the wlttmum 
moriens Of what we used to call gentility 
—the last thing to perish in the decay of 
a gentleman’s outfit. His hat is as sa- 
cred to an Englishman as his beard to a 
Mussulman.— October Atlantic. 


INTEMPERANCE.—Le Patriote Relge 
comments as follows: ‘‘Alcoholism is 
the principal and the most disastrous 
cause of the moral and physical degener- 
acy of Belgium. The figures, as _fur- 
nished by the statistical tables, are fright- 
ful. The annual expenditure for intoxi- 


cating drinks amounts to $90,000,000, | 


or about $15 per head for each man, 
woman and child. Three gallons of 
brandy and sixty gallons of beer are an- 
nually consumed by each and every in- 
habitant of the kingdom, on the average 
—women and children included. Sui- 
cides have increased 80 per cent., luna- 
tics 104 per cent., criminals 141 per 
cent. There is one saloon for every 44 
inhabitants, including women and chil- 
dren.” 


— 


It is true that even the inspired revel- 
ators of divine truth only knew in part 
and testified in part. They did not pro- 
fess to be able to comprehend the great 
truths of the gospel in their fullness. 
They gave in part and promised more 
as a reward of obedience. Up to the 
time of the last writing of John, the 
truth concerning heaven was only a lu- 
minous mist—a glory which no eye 
could penetrate. And when John wrote 
he employed the most vivid imagery, 
and yet what man is there who professes 
to understand the significance of it all? 
The central. doctrine of all truth, the 
atonement wrought out by Christ—what 
manner of man is he who professes to 
comprehend it all ?—ZJnteror 


It seems to us, remarks Zion’s Her- 
ald, that a peculiar lack of the hour is 
what might be called helpful and in- 
structive preaching. ‘It is an evidence 
of the inspiration of the Bible, that it 
does not lose its power over us by repe- 
tition. The parable of the prodigal son 
can never be thoughtfully read without 
emotion, and the Psalms never fail with 
their hallowed melody, however often 
we may bring them into our hours of de- 
votion, to awaken our spiritual affections. 
So truly scriptural and instructive dis- 
courses, falling from sanctified lips, 
never lose their interest with their hear- 


ers. It is this that accounts for the un- 


remitted grasp which Spurgeon has had 
for so many years on the thousands that 
crowd his great tabernacle.” 


The seat of the next General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, which adh meet in 1890, will be 
St. Louis, 


Farm and Pousehold 


GEORGIA BoILeD Rice.—The boiling 
of rice is not always well done, and yet 
it is the simplest of matters; that it 
should be dry is doubly important when 
the intention is to serve it as an addition 
to another vegetable dish with a savory 
sauce. After washing the rice, put it 
over the fire in plenty of actually boiling, 
salted water, and boil it fast for twelve 
minutes ; then drain off all the water, 
place the saucepan containing the rice 
either in the oven with the door open, or 
on a brick upon the back of the stove, 
and let it steam for ten minutes longer, 
or until it is as tender as desirable; 
every grain will be distinct, and the rice 
quite free from moisture. Rice boiled 
too long is watery and soggy. When it 
is tender, it may be seasoned with salt, 
pepper, and butter, or served plain.— 
Juliet Carson. 


To CLEAN Brass.—The Government 
method prescribed for cleaning brass, 
and that isin use at all the United States 
arsenals, is claimed to be the best in the 
world. The plan is to make a mixture 
of one part common nitric acid and one- 
half part sulphuric acid in a stone jar, 
having also a pail of fresh water and a 
box of sawdust. The articles to be treat- 
ed are dipped into the acid, then re- 
moved to the water, and finally rubbed 
with the sawdust. This immediately 
changes them to a brilliant color. If 


the brass become greasy, it is first dip- 
ped in a strong solution of potash and 


soda in warm water ; this cuts the grease 
so that the acid has free power to act. 


BoILED FLour.—The boiled bowl of 
flour should be in every housewife’s store 


bowel disturbances without medicine. 
In a stout muslin bag tie up a large cof- 
fee-cupful of flour, leaving a little room 
for it to swell. Drop into a pot of cold 
water, place on the fire, and let it boil 
steadily four hours. Turn out the flour 
ball and let it dry all day in the hot sun. 
Grate a tablespoonful of this, wet with a 
little cold water, and mix in a cup of 
boiling milk and water, seasoned with 
salt. It is very nice food. 


DRESSING FOR SLICED TOMATOES.— 
eBeat two eggs well together, add one tea- 
spoonful of sugar, one-fourth of a tea- 
spoonful of salt, the same of prepared 
mustard, one tabdlespoonful of sweet 
cream, and three tablespoonsfuls of vin- 
egar. Place the bowl containing it in a 
basin of boiling water and stir till about 
the thickness of cream. It will take 
above five minutes if the bowl is thick 
and the water boils at the time. 
and use as needed. 


GINGER CooKiEs.—Two _teacupfuls 
molasses, a teacup each of butter and 
sugar, two teaspoonfuls each of ginger 
and cinnamon, three teaspoonfuls soda, 
half-cup boiling water, and alum the size 
of half a hazel-nut. Dissolve the alum 


other ingredients and sufficient flour to 
roll out without sticking. They should 


Farmer. 


ToMATO SALAD.—Peel ripe tomatoes 
with a sharp knife, slice crosswise, lay ina 
salad bowl, and season on the table with 
salt, a little sugar, pepper, oil and vine- 
gar. Keep the tomatoes on ice until ac- 
tually served. They cannot be too cold. 


ENGLISH SOIL. 


The soil of England does not seem to 
be worn out, to judge by the wonderful 
verdure and the luxuriance of vegetation. 
It contains a great museum of geological 
specimens, and a series of _ historical 
strata which are among the most in- 
structive of human records. I do not 
pretend to much knowledge of geology. 
The most interesting geological objects 


and smooth surface of the rocks; the 
fossil footprints in the valley of the 
Connecticut ; the trilobites found at 
Quincy. But the readers of Hugh Mil- 
ler remember what a variety of fossils he 
found in the stratified rocks of his little 
island, and the museunis are full of just 
such objects. ‘When it comes to under- 
ground historical relics, the poverty of 
New England, as compared with the 
wealth of old England, is very striking, 
Stratum after stratum carries the explor- 
er through the relics of successive in- 
vaders, After passing through the char- 
acteristic layers of different races he 
comes upon a Roman pavement, and, 
below this, the weapons and ornaments 
of a tribe of ancient Britons. One can- 
not strike a spade into the earth in Great 
Britain without a fair chance of some 
surprise in the form of a Saxon coin, or 
a Celtic implement, or a Roman fibula. 
Nobody expects any such pleasing sur- 
prise in a New England field. One 
must be content with an Indian arrow- 
head or two, now and then a pestle and 
mortar, or a stone pipe. A top dress- 
ing of antiquity is all he can look for. 


interestitig ; whereas, in England so much 
of it has been trodden by human feet, 
built on in the form of human habita- 
tions—nay, has been itself a part of pre- 
ceding generations of human beings— | 
that itis in a kind of dumb sympathy with 
those who tread its turf. Perhaps it is 
not literally true that | 
*¢ One-half her soil has walked the rest 

poets, heroes, martyrs, sages”; 

But so many ofall these lie within it that 
the whole mother island is a campo] 


Cool 


be somewhat thicker than ginger snaps. | 
Bake in a hot oven.—New England | 


in our New England that I can think of. 
} are the great boulders and the scratched 


closet at this season, for it will cure} 


and soda in the hot water, then add the | 


blood as that which runs in the veins of 
her unweaned children.— October At 
lantic. 


OUT OF THE ABUNDANCE OF THE 


sonal religion is an indication of the up- 
permost thought of the heart. We are 
quite likely to talk about that in which 
we are greatly interested. Then this 
conversation increases our interest and 
our joy. 
incident in New Testament history when 
the two disciples, on their way to Em- 
maus, talked of the wonderful things 
which had just happened, in which they 
were interested actors, and their hearts 
burned within them. 
midst of their conversation that Jesus 
appeared to them and caused them to 
understand the Scriptures more fully. — 
Herald and Preabyter. 


unity, holiness, and love—all these, and 
all in perfection. 


its motive.—J. G. Holland. 


Conversation upon the subject of per- 
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[Wepnespay, NovemBer 2, 1887. 
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$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No. 7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal 


t 


Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tur Pa- 
ctrio for one year. THE Pactrio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THe Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1887. 


The President of the United States 
and the Govenor of California have des. 
ignated the 24th of November as the 
day of annual appointment, to be ob- 
served by all the people of the land, as 
a day of Thanksgiving and prayer. 
Such an observance may, of course, de® 
generate into a mere form. It will do 
so, unless all of us are determined that 
it shall not. We shall evince that de- 
termination by taking time to prepare 
for a fit observance, and by putting into 
the observance time, money, interest, 
spirit, heartiness, zest and a generous ap- 
preciation of the grandeurs of the past, 
and the glories of the present, and the 
possibilities of the future. ‘*Oh, give 
thanks unto the Lord!” 


Criminal revelations continue to be 
made as criminal trials go on, in this 
city. Some of these are remarkable, as 
involving the knowledge, compromising 
the conduct, and throwing suspicion up- 
on the motives, of some of those who 


were supposed to walk far more remote 


from the scenes in which crime most 


naturally flourishes. Failures to convict, 


may render justice halting, but they do 
not arrest belief. A result of eleven to 
one is as convincing to the general pub. 
lic, as a unanimous verdict ; and some- 
times the public believe in the guilt of a 
man (from the evidence) whom a jury 
may acquit on some technical ground. 
Just now there is a “ mystery of iniquity” 
unearthing, into whose depths even “‘ de- 
tective ” eyes cannot pierce. 


— 


Looking across the Atlantic, for a 
moment, we find. that the people of 
Wales are demanding “disestablishment”’ 
as an immediate thing, for which they 
have waited altogether too long. It 
seems to us Americans as very absurd 
to keep up an Established Church of 
England in that small, but populous, 
principality, where the adherents of the 
Establishment are relatively so few, and 
the entire population is so religious and 
so abundantly supplied with the means 
of moral and spiritual culture apart from 
the ‘ Establishment.”-. Every consider- 
ate mind concedes the justice of the de- 
mand; the only difficulty is to get a con- 
sent of the favor-minds to an immediate 
and coincident endeavor. Sooner or 
later Wales will be relieved. 


Mr. Edison is saying very much for 
his improved phonograph. We fear that 
he promises too much, but are more than 
willing to be convinced that he has 
brought his work to a highly useful de- 
gree of perfection. Our dream of a 
phonograph was dispelled by the very 
poor success of the only one we ever 
saw in use several years ago. 
machine can be made to record a speech 
just as it was made, and repeat it ac- 
curately hours, days, or years afterwards, 
we have been led to suppose. That Mr. 
Edison has constructed such a machine 
is now affirmed. We wait impatiently 
the demonstration. What disputes will 
be hindered, and what controversies fore- 
gone, if instruments that can neither be 
biased nor mistaken, in heat or cold, 


wind or weather, shall yield at our com-. 


mand their unquestioned report ! 


We referred last week to the excite- 
ment caused in some religious circles in 
England by Mr. Spurgeon’s strong repro- 
bation of the unevangelical tendencies 
which have sprung up, as he affirms, in 
some prominent pulpits, which ought to 
give forth no uncertain sound. It was 
intimated that unless the Baptist Union 
repudiated some of the more obnoxious 
men who had denied the faith, Mr. 
Spurgeon would leave the union. A 
dispatch informs us that he has done so. 
The Baptists in England were divided 
of old into General Baptists and Partic- 
ular, the former Arminian, many of 
whom became Unitarian, and the latter, 
Calvinistic. There is also a division 
made, to a greater or less extent, by the 


fact that some churches are composed of | 


That a 


Congregationalism, knowing 


immersed persons only, and others are 
made, up of those who are baptized in 
any form. Mr. Spurgeon has a large 
following by reason of the number of 
students who have been educated in his 
pastor’s college, as well as by his great 
personal influence. 


Fifty Years in the Church of Rome” 
is the title of a volume of eight hundred 
and thirty-two pages, from the pen of 
‘Father Chiniquy,” which is sold for 
$2.25, and published by Adam Craig, 
Chicago. It is minute and comprehen- 
sive and graphic. More can be learned 
from it of the Roman Catholic establish- 
ment than from any other exterior 


source. All our readers ought to have it | 


within their reach. It is now in its 
eighth edition. The same author has 


| written ‘*The Priest, the Woman, and 


the Confessional,” now in its thirty-first 
edition, full of startling presentations of 
truth. This book sells for $1, and 
should be read by every parent who is 
solicited to send a daughter to a Roman 
Catholic school. Inthe exposure of our 
people to Roman Catholic blandish- 
ments we should put them on guard. 


—_ 


When Dr. Parker sets up again that 
terrible creature, systematic theology, as 
a target, he will please that degenerate 
sentiment that Mr. Beecher did so much 
to foster. But he only reproduces the 
very weakness which was most gratuitous 
and irrational in the personality he 
eulogizes. What is systematic theology 
but the orderly and consistent statement 
of the truths which are generally regard- 
ed as taught in the Bible? Dr. Parker 
has published already twelve volumes of 
what he calls the ‘* People’s Bible,” and 
thirteen more volumes are to follow. 
There are persons who tell us that all 
their doctrines have been derived from 
their simple reading of the -Bible; and 
they have as much a horror of the dread- 
ful commentators as our brilliant English 
visitor has of systematic theologians. Of 
course, these persons are making com- 
ments, all the same, themselves. Dr. 
Parker and Mr. Beecher are theologians, 
in their way, as much as Charles Hodge 
or Edwards Park. Each has a system, 
too. Different minds will have different 
judgment as to the comprehensiveness 
and coherence of the systems one or the 
other has wrought out. As long as all 
of us, who think at all with regard to the 
truths contained in divine revelation, are 
standing on some one of the limbs in the 
tree of Christian science it does not 
seem to be first-rate sense to cut the 
tree down at the root, as if it were the 
one thing which cumbered the ground. 
We have no special objection to any 
one’s sawing off his own particular 
limb, if he please. Our little systems 
have their day—some longer and some 
shorter. But the human mind would 
have ceased to be what the Creator 
made it if it should cease the effort to 
define and arrange and connect in one 
whole of view the various truths which 
form the matter of God’s revelation of 
himself to the world. 


The comments of various papers upon 
the proceedings of the ‘American 
Board” show how poorly some people 
comprehend the genius of Congregation- 
alism. On the one side, they criticise 
its weakness ; and, on the other side, 
condemn it for the exercise of its organ- 
ized strength. Of course, as a polity of 
freedom, it is weak, governmentally, 
just as the nation is weak in its freedom 
as a Republic. But the world has seen 
that national freedom, out of its very 
weakness, may gather itself into the most 
towering and majestic strength. So. 
its own 
weakness, in an administrative way, out 
of its own liberty, in the choice of meth- 


| ods, when it wished for executive wis- 


dom and promptitude in carrying on a 
missionary work that might encircle the 
globe, chose to put itself into such a 
harness, such an organized relation, as 
that of the American Board. For more 
than a half-century the wisdom of the 
proceeding was never questioned, so 
admirable were its adjustments, and so 
wonderful were its results. But now, 
since the decisions made at Des Moines, 
and at Springfield, certain persons are 
disposed to speak disparagingly of the 
Americahi Board, as un-American, 
close corporation, and so on. But, ts 
the United States Supreme Court un- 
American? Is the United States Senate 
un-American? Is the vast veto-power 
of the President un-American? No, 
these are but the organized checks and 


limitations into which a free people has 


harnessed itself, to regulate its own ac- 
tivities, in performing its necessary func- 
tions, and to prevent its very freedom 
from bursting all bounds under some 
temporary excitation. So, Congrega- 
tionalism, the most American of polities, 


for miss} purposes has organized it- 
self into the form of the American Board 
for its greater efficiency, and to prevent 
itself from being carried aside by any 
temporary excitement. The American 
Board is an American invention, and a 
Congregational expedient, performing its 
allotted task in the very atmosphere of 
liberty, light and love, and having no 
purpose to baffle or thwart; but, rather, 
to execute the will and perform the pieas- 
ure of the great majority of those on 
whose contributions it depends for large 
and successful endeavor. 


“A pastor.” suggests in the interest of 
peace, and as both a just and generous 
procedure, that the American Board 
instruct its Prudential Committee to al- 
low such contributors, as so wish, to des- 
ignate their gifts as to be used in the 
support of missionaries who hold the 
new views. He thinks that those 
churches or individuals that favor the 
minority would then have opportunity to 
have their part in the common work 
represented by the Board, and so con- 
troversy would cease. We hardly think 
our brother has seen through this sug- 
gestion in its practical working. The 
Prudential Committee could not enter 
upon such a distribution of funds with- 
out express authorization by the Board. 
The Board, as now constituted, is not 
likely to listen to such a proposal. The 
Prudential Committee would have to be 
revolutionized in its membership before 
undertaking such atrust. The sugges- 
tion seems to overlook the fact that the 
the majority regard the new views as 
subversive of the evangelical faith. How, 
then, could they become agents in any 
arrangement for sending such laborers 
to the field? Besides, what new per- 
plexities would arise inthe mission fields 
themselves! Our correspondent sup- 
poses this would not divide the churches. 
But how could a church vote that its 
contribution should go to support con- 
servative missionaries, or progressive 
missionaries, or to divide the donation 
by any proportion, without raising differ- 
ences? Itis a rule of our polity that 
the majority shall take the responsibility 
of any policy. The minority yield, al- 
ways knowing that changes may occur 
which may bring to them the responsi- 
bility. Meanwhile, it is no hardship to 
them to contribute to send good men 
and women to the great harvest. If, 
however, they know of laborers who are 
ready to go, and yet, by the action of 
the majority, are debarred from going, 
they can join together and send them. 
The field is wide. Why, what has J. 
Hudson Taylor done? He has made a 
society of his own, andthe China Inland 
Mission is the result. And what did 
some of the anti-slavery members in our 
churches do in days of old? ‘They or- 
ganized the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. We should regret the necessity 
of multiplying societies; but if our 
brethren feel that their doctrine of pro- 
bation is vitally necessary to enlarge 
Christianity, and the pressure of convic- 
tion is strong in young men to go and 
proclaim this enlarged conception, why 
should they try to get men of equally de- 
cided convictions to compromise and 
become partners, contrary to those con- 
victions? If the coming Christianity is 
to be of this liberal sort it need not long 
ask the American Board for leave to 


send a small percentate of its advocate 
abroad. 


We hear it said, sometimes, that the 
new version of the Scriptures is a failure, 
because it is so little in demand, and be- 
cause it has not displaced the older one 
faster. It may be that some disappoint- 
ment has been felt in these respects, but 
it is altogether too soon td call the new 
version a failure. For, the old one 
stands, only because the new one so 
largely confirms its renderings; and 
with the intelligent the old one is virtual- 
ly displaced by the new one in all in- 
stances of important divergence. For 
one generation, at least, the two versions 
must be used side by side. When an- 
other century begins, it will, probably, 
be found that the new is really displac- 
ing the old—the beginning of the end 
haying been reached. When fifty years 
shall have gone by (such things as ver- 
sions of the Bible are not ephemeral 


|things), it will be soon enough to pro- | 


nounce upon the failure or success of 


the new version. So much for the ‘‘new 
version,” in English. But, not the least 
of the achievements of the revisers was 
the procurement and adoption of a 
standard Greek text for the New Tes- 
tament. The gain in this matter is im- 
mense. It represents the largest facili- 
ties, years of the most patient toil, the 
best scholarship of the world and the 
finest Christian discernment. There is 
not the least probability that a more ac- 
curate Greek text will ever be establish- 
ed, because the possibilities are so few 


and remote. 


| LAYING CORNER-STONE OF ALBINA 


CHURCH. | 


The exercises of laying the corner- 
stone were conducted by the pastor, 


Rev. Thomas H. Henderson, in a song 


of praise, reading Eph. ii: 13-22 by Rev. 
E. Haskell, pastor of Plymouth Congre- 
gational church of Portland, and prayer 
by Rev. T. E. Clapp, pastor of the First 
Congregational church of that city. The 
church officers and other members pres- 
ent took much interest in this ceremonial 
act. There is reason for confidence that 
the building will be completed and ready 
for dedication and occupancy, free of 
debt, by the first Sabbath in January, 
1888. G. H. A. 


ADDRESS BY REV. G. H. ATKINSON, D.D. 


Christian Brethren and Friends : 
In assembling for this sacred service we 
respond in heart to the words of Paul— 
Eph. ii: 19-22: ‘Our faith and fellow- 
ship are one with all who are no more 
strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citi- 
zens with the saints and of the house- 
hold of God, and are built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief cor- 
ner-stone, in whom all the building fitly 
formed together groweth into a_ holy 
temple in the Lord ; in whom ye also 
are builded together for an habitation of 
God through the spirit.” Also in I Cor. 
xll: 12, 13: “For as the body is one and 
hath many members, and all the mem. 
bers of that one body being many, are 
one body, so also is Christ. For by one 
Spirit are we all baptized into one body, 
whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether 
we be bound or free, and have been all 
made to drink into one spirit.” We re- 
joice in Ps. cxviii: 22, 23: ‘The stone 
which the builders refused is become the 
head of the corner. This is the Lord’s 
doing ; it is marvelous in our eyes.” We 
glory in the prophecy of Isaiah, xxviii: 
16, 17: ‘Therefore thus saith the Lord 
God, Behold I lay in Zion for a founda- 
tion a stone, a tried stone, a precious 
corner-stone, a sure foundation ; he that 
believeth shall not make haste, be con- 
founded, put to shame. Judgment, also, 
will I lay to the line and righteousness to 
the plummet, and the hail shall sweep 
away the refuge of lies, and the waters 
shall overflow the hiding-place.”’ | 

We give thanks for the clear and ten- 


eo admonitions of our blessed Lord and 


aviour Jesus Christ, concerning the ful- 
fillment of these predictions, when he 
said (Matt. xxi: 42, 43) to those crowds 
around him: ‘* Did ye never read in the 
Scriptures, The stone which the builders 
rejected, the same is become the head of 
the corner; this is the Lord’s doing, and 
it is marvelous in our eyes? Therefore 
say I unto you, the kingdom of God 
shall be taken from you, and given to a 
nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.” 

In view of these divine lessons, so im- 
pressive upon laying the corner-stone of 
this church-building, a symbol of Christ 
himself —the chief corner-stone and 
foundation of his Church on earth—we 
hereby pledge to him the service of our 
minds, our affections and our wills, with 
the faithful use of all the stewardship in- 
trusted to us, and with continual prayer 
that the will of our Heavenly Father 
may be done, and his kingdom come on 
earth as in heaven, through the mediation 
of his Son and the promised indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit. In token of our 
holy vows we deposit in this stone cas- 
ket: (1) A copy of the Holy Bible; (2) 
a copy of our articles of faith and cove- 
nant and church polity, taken from the 
Scriptures, as found in Roy’s Manual; 
(3) a copy of the minutes of our last 
General Association of Churches, with 
the last appeal of our Home Missionary 
Committee and subscription card, and 
with a late synopsis of our missionary 
progress and the monthly journals of our 
missionary societies ; (4) the Congrega- 
tionalist, the Advance and THE PaciFric 
—religious papers which represent our 
churches and work on the Atlantic 
Coast, in the interior, and on the Pacific 
slope; (5) Copies of the catalogues of 
our academies and colleges in Oregon 
and Washington ; (6) the pamphlets of 
Messrs. Gray and Eells on the moral and 


copies of daily, weekly and monthly sec- 
ular papers. We thus express our faith, 
our aims, our work and our sympathy 


and contribute to man’s welfare. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


In the morning Dr. Barrows delivered 
an able discourse from Luke xiii : 18, 19, 
wherein the kingdom of heaven is likened 
unto a grain of mustard-seed. The even- 
ing topic was “Habit,” from the sugges- 
tive text, “Can the Ethiopian change his 
skin, or the leopard his spots ?” 

Habit, the preacher said, depended 
first on repetition, and secondly on as- 
sociation. By habit, fetters are forged 
that bind us down to hell, or golden 
links that ally us with heaven. By hab- 
it, mental and physical movements, at 
first slow-and difficult, if not absolutely 
painful, become swift and facile, and in 
time instinctive. 

Guard with jealous care the first ap- 
proaches to new-formed habits, for, as 
the insignificant rill broadens and deep- 
ens into the resistless river with every ac- 
cession that it receives, so it is with our 
heart and life, beneath this mighty law 
of repetition. Not by one crime, nor by 
one man, nor by one miscarriage of jus- 
tice, does a community reach the condi- 


tion in which ours is plunged to-day, but 


by one error after another, act upon act, 
and transgression upon transgression. 
Metaphysicians have debated as. to 
whether habit arises from association or 
reverse. It is generally conceded, how- 


ever, at present, that habit is fundamen- 


religious condition of the Indians; (7) 


with all efforts which unfold the truth. 


den of Eden; the grave of our beloved, 
the home of our childhood, will ever be 
precious in our sight, although unattract- 
ive to all beside. ¢ 

It is even more to association than to 


fatal power., None know its _baneful 
power more than those who fall before 
it. Is it a synonym for pain and dis- 
ease? They know it. Does it mean 
dishonor and misery? They know tt. 
Does it bring madness and ruin and 
death? ‘hey know it—aye, they know 
it even better than you; yet, by this 
mysterious dual law of habit and asso- 
ciation, and under this hallucination, 


{they sink down overpowered, until he 


who was honest becomes dishonest; he 
who was once pure and true becomes 
false and vile and lost to all appeals of vir- 
tue and of rectitude. And thus what 
even habit was powerless to effect suc- 
cumbs to the law of association. 

If men-were but compelled to drink 
alone, the wine-cup would have compar- 
atively few votaries. It is the smiling 
lips, the tempting table, the cheerful 
company, the good-fellowship that sur- 
round it, that give it such immense power. 
Young man, resolve that whatever for- 
tune or misfortune awaits you, whatever 
may be your derelictions of duty, resolve 
with a solemn purpose, and relying upon 
the almighty strength, that this, at least, 
shall not be your end. And, if not the 
end, then avoid the beginnings of evil. 
The greatest temperance champion this 
country has ever known rose: and fell, 
and rose again triumphant, struggling 
with all the strength of a vowerfui will 
against an enemy of superhuman strength, 
concealing nothing, extenuating nothing 
—a warning example to all who trifle 
with the cup until, victorious, he fell 
asleep in Jesus. The growth of habit is 
worthy of consideration. The suspen- 
sion bridge at Niagara was long deemed 
a vision of fools and dreamers. Lead 
floated like a feather on the boiling tide. 
But, one day, a strand of finest thread 
was wafted across by the wind. This 
secured a heavier thread, then a cord ; 
a rope, a wire, followed in quick suc- 
cession, until the glorious triumph of 
mind over matter hung in_ air, 
the admiration of .the world. And 
thus, for good or evil, our _ hab- 
its are formed. One by one the 
Alpine snowflakes form the aval- 
anche; one by one the spider spun the 
threads that held the venomous serpent; 
one by one we form habits that aré ex- 
alting orabusing; a blessing or a curse 
to us and all about us. In India it is 
recorded that a criminal was condemned 
to sleep on a bed studded with iron 
spikes. For one year he suffered bitter- 
ly, but on the expiration of five years’ 
confinement he ordered a bed manufac- 
tured precisely like the one he had used 
in prison. 

A traveler lost his way in a trackless 
desert. He traveled forward, as he sup- 
posed, and at length was cheered at sight 
of horses’ foot-marks. These grew more 
and more numerous, as if a large com- 
pany had traveled upon that road. At 
length he discovered that the tracks were 
only those of his own- horse as he travel- 
ed around and around inacircle. So, 


steps of their own example. 

In Tuscany hang two portraits. An 
artist saw a young boy, whose youthful 
beauty exceeded his loftiest dreams of 
angelic purity, and he chose him as a 
model. Years after he searched vainly 
for a perfect contrast. At last he found 
a prisoner, so loathsome in body, so sin- 
wrecked and defiled, that he _ said, 
‘ Here, at last, is my antithesis.” Be- 
fore the prison bars he sat and painted 
that outward defilement that was but a 
type of the uncleanness of soul within. 
His work finished, he inquired the pris- 
oner’s name. It was that of the beauti- 
ful boy, so changed by vile habits and 
low association. He hung them side by 
side, a lesson to all that look upon them 
that, as out of the same mouth proceed- 
eth blessing and cursing, so in your life 
and mind are the issues, whether of 
spiritual life or of eternal death. 


ASSOCIATION MATTERS. 


Rev. J. Spencer Voorhees, the Associ- 
ate State Secretary, who was recently 
elected to that position, enters upon his 
work November rst. He will spend the 
first five or six months in Southern Calli- 
fornia. He was tendered a welcome re- 
ception in the San Francisco: building. 


Ass ciation opened this week with a very 
large attendance. No young man, anx- 
ious to improve his leisure hours, should 
fail to identify himself with the Associa- 
tion. The opportunities offered to young 
men this year are unparalleled in the 
history of the work, ard a very large 
number of young men are becoming 
members. Eighty-seven were voted in 
at the last business meeting. The illus- 
trated lectures which are to be given this 
year will be worth more than the price of 
a membership ticket. On Tuesday even- 
ing, November 15th, Mr. William H. 
Mills of the Southern Pacific Company 
will give the first lecture in the course of 
business talks. Next Sunday evening, 
November 6th, a mass-meeting of all the 
churches in the Mission is to be held in 
Grace M. E,. church, corner Twenty-first 
and Capp streets, in the interest of the 
branch to be established on Mission 
street, between Nineteenth and Twentieth 
streets. The mass-meeting will be ad- 
dressed by General O. O. Howard and 
Henry J. McCoy, and will be free to the 
public. The Association has rented 
rooms at. 2319 Mission street, in the Ex- 
.celsior Hall building, for the branch, 


hahit that the intoxicating cup owes its | 


$75,000. 


in time, men come to follow in the foot- | 


The educational department of the 


tal. By association an unsightly spot H 9 @ si 
may become dearer to us than the Gar- mM Misstenary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, 1820 Market Street. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF HOME MISSIONs, 


The receipts of the American Home 
Missionary Society from legacies sud. 
denly fell, last year, from an annual ay. 
erage of almost $116,000 for the five 
previous years to $66,800. Chiefly on 
this account the Society found itself, at 
the close of its sixty-first year, entering 
with an empty treasury on the dry sum. 
mer months, with their small receipts and 
large dues to the missionaries. The 
legacies were (and they still are) de. 
creasing. To avoid threatening embar- 
rassment the Executive Committee felt 
obliged—in the face of the plainest 
providential calls to a large advance in 
the work—to reduce by $25,000 their 
intended apportionment for the present 
year. In justice to the workers at the 
front, the Society, at its annual meeting 
last June, voted that the officers borrow 
money at the banks, and pay the mis- 
sionaries promptly. By compliance 
with this vote the Society is now indebt- 
ed to the banks for loans amounting to 
The banks suggest that this 
is as far as they care to go in these times 
of financial stringency. The Executive 
Committee and officers do not think it 
wise toincur a larger debt. They believe 
that the churches will agree with them 
in this. 

The summer months are over. Pas- 
tors and people are now getting into 
their regular work. That of the Society 
knows no rest. Its daily maturing 
claims for work, takefi up in the name of 
the Congregational chnrches, call for 
$1,000 a day. Over and above this is 
this $75,000 debt to be provided for; | 
notes at the bank, amousting to ¢25,- 
000, mature in less than a month. They 
must be met, unless the Society’s credit 
is to suffer. The credit of the Society 
means the credit of the Congregational 
churches that act through it. Shall 
these notes, given to carry 9n your 
work, be paid at maturity, or shall they 
go to protest ? 

The officers were told to-trust the 
churches. They have trusted, and are, 
trusting them. But the banks do not 
know, and cannot reach, the churches. 
Neither can the missionaries. Both 
trust the Society, and look to it for their 
dues. Will the churches come now to 
the rescue ? 

We are now relying upon them to for- 
ward at once to the treasury the $25,- 
ooo now nearly due, to supply the re- 
maining $50,000 before winter, and 
meanwhile, to see that the $1,000 a day 
needed for current work be not lacking. 
Unless the Society’s friends shall supply 
the means of promptly redeeming its 
pledges, the sad necessity will be laid 
upon its ‘officers of still further cutting 
down the work already restricted to the 
narrowest limits consistent with duty to 
our land, and to the blessed Master, 
who commands us to reclaim it unto 
himself. D. B. Cor, Hon. Sec. 

A. H. Crapp, Treas. 

W. M. Barrows,} 

J. B. 
Bible House, New York, Oct. 1 1888. 


THE NEW UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


Work is progressing on the concrete 
foundations for the new Unitarian 
church about to be built on the south- - 
west corner of Franklin and Geary 
streets. This building, which will be 
completed in about seven months, will 
face on Franklin street, and will cover 
the lot 120 feet wide on Franklin and 
137 feet 6 inches long on Geary street, 
with the exception of four feet in the 
rear, reserved for a passageway. Above 
the concrete foundations the exterior 
walls will be of rubble stonework, with 
dressed-stone trimmings. 

The floor plan provides for the same 
seating capacity and general arrange- 
ment as the ‘old church, and is chiefly 
noticeable for the large space given to 
the Sunday-school department, which is 
provided with a separate entrance porch. 

The auditorium is in shape like a 
Latin cross, with the long side in the 
direction of Geary street, and the en- 
trance from Franklin street. At the 
right of the pulpit platform will be the 
choir loft, as formerly in the old church, 
and behind this will rise the new organ, 
29 feet high. At the left of the pulpit 
will be the robing-room, with a separate 
entrance from Geary street. The library 
will be at the rear of the Sunday-school, 
and the pastor’s study and parlor will 
occupy the front of the Sunday-school 
portion, facing on Franklin street. In. 
the basement will be a spacious dining- 
room, with a large kitchen and store- 
rooms attached. 

The roof of the entire building will be 
covered with dark blue slate, forming a 
pleasant contrast with the red terra cotta 
trimmings. This chromatic effect. will 
be supplemented by the use of numer- 
Qus stained-glass windows of the best 
quality, noticeably two superb rose win- 
dows, the finest things of the kind on 
this Coast. These windows, high up — 
under the open timber work supporting 
the roof, will serve to diffuse throughout 
the nave and transept that dim religious 
light so dear to church-goers. | 

On the whole, the new church build- 
ing may be classed as belonging to the 
advanced order of American architect- 
ure, such as now rules throughout the 
East, and is being, all too slowly, adopt- 
ed in California. The architects are 
Percy and Hamilton. 7 


‘which will be fitted up immediately. | 
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bath at Haywards again. 


-Market-street church, Oakland. 
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"Religious Intelligence, 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The last meeting of the Monday Club 
was one of especial interest. Rev. Pro- 
fessor Dwinell of the Pacific Theological 
Seminary was present at the meeting of 
the American Board in Springfield, 
Mass., and gave a paper thereon. The 
paper was a very clear and concise state- 
ment of great points at issue and of pre- 
eminent importance, and was followed 
by a profitable discussion. We shall 
give Dr. Dwinell’s paper to our readers 
next week. Rev. W. F. Bickford, Chair- 
man of the Club, is to present the sub- 
ject at the mext meeting. His theme 
will be the ‘*‘ Service of Song in Connec- 
tion with Public Worship.” There were 


many visitors at the Club last Monday, 


among whom were Rev. Professor Ed- 
son, Rev. J. Thompson of the Bible So- 
ciety, Rev. Professor James of Northern 
California, Rev. R. Taylor of Green Val- 
ley, and Rev. J. S. Voorhees, recently 
of Fresno, but now Associate State Sec- 
retary for the Y. M. C. A. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’s CONVENTION.—The 
fourth Quarterly Convention of the Cal- 
ifornia Union Young People’s Societies 
of Christian Endeavor will be held in 
the First Congregational church of Oak- 
land, corner of Clay and Twelfth streets, 
Thursday, November 3d, at 7:45 P. M., 
San Francisco delegates and friends to 
leave on the .7 o’clock boat, broad 
gauge. All young people are most earn- 
estly requested to attend. 

Harry S. Howarp, Sec’y. 


President Jewett of the Hopkins Acad- 
emy Officiated at the Fourth church in 
this city Sabbath morning. 


**Nothing, or the Way to Worse 
Than Nothing” was Pastor Pond’s topic 
Sabbath morning at Bethany church. 
Rev. J. H. Hector officiated at night. 


Professor Dwinell delivered an ad- 
dress to the students in the Theological 
Seminary, Oakland, last Sabbath. 

Rev. W. S. Hamlin spent last Sab- 
We deeply 
regret to learn that Rev. W. W. Madge 
and his wife are both in a precarious 
condition. 

‘‘ Christianity in the Everyday Affairs 
of Life” was Pastor .May’s subject of 
discourse at Sunol Sunday morning. 
At night he preached at Niles. 


Rev. G. M. Spencer was at San Loren- 
zo again last Sabbath. 

Rev. W. F. Bickford of Lorin preach- 
ed a missionary sermon on the words 
‘‘Ask of me and I will give thee the 
heathen for thine inheritance.” 


Rev. R. Taylor of Green Valley filled 
the pulpit at West Oakland last Sunday. 
His topics of discourse were “ Faith a 
Determining Power” and ‘“ Intensive- 
ness in Religion.” He had a good day. 

There were good congregations at the 
In the 
morning Rev. W. A. Tenney preached 
on ‘*Backsliding Christians,” and at 
night Pastor Merrill’s subject was ‘ An- 
swering by Fire.” 

Rev. C. F. Clapp preached at Ply- 
mouth-avenue church, Oakland, Sabbath 
morning, in exchange with Professor 
Mooar who preached at East Oakland. 


‘‘Some Aspects of God’s Character as 
Revealed in the Bible” and “ Parental 
Responsibilities and Duties” were the 
practical subjects on which Rev. Dr. 
Willey addressed his people at Benicia 
last Sabbath. 

‘¢Christian Work and Workers ” was 
the subject of discourse at Crockett Sab- 
bath, morning and evening. At night 


the first young people’s meeting was 


held. 

Pastor Niebuhr held three services 
last Sunday. 

Mr. Baker, one of the Seminary stu- 
dents, was at San Mateo last Sunday. 
He preached on “The Danger of Neg- 


decting Salvation” and ‘Pressing For- 


ward.” 

The good ladies at Cottonwood held 
a grand entertainment and festival at 
the new church last Thursday evening, 
and netted $50. Misses Ellaand Addie 
Schafer and Mrs. Barkhousen (of Berke- 
ley), and others, did themselves..great 
credit. I am surprised at our success 
in raising funds to build our. church 
here. I have always had good.success 
in building churches; but I never had 
as good success as in Cottonwood, Our 
ladies are splendid church-workers. We 
are proud of them. It would do you 
good to help such enthusiastic women. 
Send your offerings to Mrs. A. M. 
Schafer, Cottonwood, Shasta county, Cal. 

Rev. W. H. Pascoe’s address for the 
present is Lockeford, San Joaquin county, 
Cal, 

Our society at Rio Vista held a three 
days’ festival recently, and the gross re- 
ceipts were $390 ; expenses, $128 ; net, 
$262. organized a Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor 
with seventeen members, with a prospect 
of largely’ increasing this number, as we 
have a large number of young people in 
our congregation.” 

“Some Bricks from the Tower of Ba- 
bel” was Pastor Merrill’s subject in Sac- 
ramento Sunday night. 

Rev. Dr. Warren is looking after our 
church work in various places up north. 


The Sunday-school of the Congrega- 
tional church at Westminster has been 
on the increase for the last two months. 
Last Sabbath it numbered over seventy. 


The pastor, Rev. D. Goodsell, is to. 


preach to the children next Sunday morn- 
ing. 


Rev. L. F. Bickford resigns at Leba-; 


non, Mo., to go to Southern California, 
where he will take up his residence at 
Pasadena. The church in Lebanon has 


| had “a> steady growth, with a_ large in- 


crease, and the Sunday-school has doub- 
led. 


The ‘Congresatiotnl ministers of Los 
Angeles meet for conference, retrospect- 
ive and prospective, each Monday at 10 
A. M., In the pastor’s study at First 
church, corner Third and Hill streets. 
Visiting brethren are always welcome. 
The services of Rev. C. S. Uzzell, sup- 
plying the First church, are increasing in 
power and interest. The Park church, 
Rev. E. R. Brainerd pastor, has archi- 
tects at work drafting plans for a ten- 
thousand-dollar edifice, which will be 
undertaken at once. On Sunday, the 
24th, Superintendent Ford, assisted by 
Rev. H. P. Case, made preliminary or- 
ganization of another Congregational 
church in Los Angeles. It is called the 
Pico Heights church, located just outside 
the city limits, in a rapidly growing sub- 
urb. It starts out with fourteen mem- 
bers. It is the outgrowth of a Sunday- 
school gathered by Superintendent Case 
only four weeks ago. 


We had a good day last Sunday, Octo- 
ber 30th, in Antioch. It was the anni- 
versary of the organization of the Young 
People’s Christian Endeavor Society, 
and a special service was conducted by 
Rev. C. Rowland Hill in the morning. 
It was during his pastorate that the so¢i- 
ety was organized. ‘The subject of the 
morning’s sermon was “ History,’’ par- 
ticular reference being made to Renan’s 
‘*‘ History of the Israelites,” published in 
Paris last week. The congregation was 
large, and the church was beautifully 
decorated with large floral pieces, etc., 


rangement. In the evening the church 
was filled at a praise service rendered by 
the members of the Young People’s 
Christian Endeavor Society, and also an 
address from Brother Hill. Com. 


SAN JOsE.—Rev. C. W. Hill preached 
Sabbath morning from Isa. lv: 8; sub- 
ject, ‘*God’s Thoughts and Man’s 
Thoughts.” The evening subject was 
“The First Revival,” taken from Acts 
li: 1-4. Congregations are increasing 
from Sabbath to Sabbath. 

PASADENA. — The furniture for the 
new Congregational Church has arrived, 
and will soon be put in place. The 
new bell has also arrived, and weighs 
2,240 pounds. On one side is inscribed, 
** Presented to the First Congregational 
Church of Pasadena, by Mrs. Belle M. 
Jewett. The bell was cast at the bell 
foundry of McShane & Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 


The sailors’ W. C. T. U. held its gOs- 
pel temperance meeting on the evening 


Miss Dr. Booth, county Superintendent 
of: Heredity, San Francisco, read an ex- 
cellent paper on that subject to an inter- 
ested audience, mostly of seamen. 
Miss Grace Rowell recited a humorous 
and shrewd little poem about the coun- 
try of ‘‘ Duazuplese,” whose crooked 
lanes get the inhabitants thereof into a 
great deal of trouble. Mrs. L. M. Car- 
ver gave a striking instance of the way 
in which the appetite for strong drink is 
handed down from father to son, or 
from grandfather to grandson, but point- 
ed immediately tothe only way of escape 
from this sequence of natural law, the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, who can 
save to the uttermost. The pledge was 
read, but only one young man signed it. 
He had just given his heart to the Lord, 
and relying on his strength, we were 
glad to see him put on the white ribbon. 
Mrs. Carver closed the meeting with a 
short prayer. 


Tucson. — All the regular services 
were resumed at the Congregational 
Church in Tucson, Arizona, Rev. H. 
Hammond Cole, pastor, the first Sunday 
in October. At the communion then 
held, three new members were received 
on confession of their faith in Christ. 
In the evening, a successful Sunday- 
school praise concert was given. Some 
losses have been sustained through peo- 
ple moving away on account of the—at 
present—greater attractions of Southern 
California, yet, notwithstanding, the ser- 
vices are all well attended, while the 
prayer-meetings and Young People’ s So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor are of more 
interest and promise than a year ago. 
Quite a number of faithful personal 
workers are growing up and the Lord’s 
blessing seems abiding upon this field. 
[This should have been inserted October 
12th, but was mislaid. | 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS, 


_ PRESBYTERIAN.—Galleries are being 
put into the First church in San Jose. 
Rev. Dr. Babb has been supplying 
the Berkeley church since the departure 
of its pastor, Dr. Thompson. Rev. J. 
C. Smith of Galt, Canada, has com- 
menced his work in the Howard-street 
church in this city F. Spalding 
Witter has been called to the pastorate 
of the Presbyterian church in Virginia 
City, Nev., where he has been preaching 
since the first Sabbath in September ; 
salary, $1,500. 

METHoDIsT.—Evangelist A. J: Bell of 
Chicago purposes spending the fall and 
winter months in this State. Rev. 
Thomas Stalker, for twenty-six years a 


ence, has come to California, and is sta- 
tioned at Santa Barbara. 

METHODIST SOouTH.—Reyv. T. A. An- 
derson, after a four-year’s pastorate at 
Santa Rosa, takes charge of the Asbury 
church, Oakland. Bishop Hargrove 
left for Nashville immediately after the 
Los Angeles Conference. 


BAPTist:—The new edifice for the 


East Oakland church has been recently 


displaying excellent taste and care in ar- 


of October 25th in the Bethel, as usual. 


successful pastor in the Detroit Confer- | 


dedicated with interesting and appropri- 
ate services. The seventh annual 
session of the Central Baptist Associa- 
tion was held in Sacramento last month. 


NOTES BY REY. DR. ATKINSON. 


Rev. Jonathan Edwards, pastor of the 
Congregational Church of Spokane Falls, 
writes me that the recently organized 
Welsh Congregational Church of Big 
Bend, Douglass county, Washington Ter- 
ritory, in his care, ‘‘ is in good condition, 
ane the prospects are encouraging.’ 

« Also our sisters are working hard at 
Spokane Falls, preparing for the fair, to 
be held early in December, when we ex- 
pect to clear all debts.” This means 
that their house of worship has been un- 
der repairs and renovation, at an expense 
of over one thousand dollars, and their 
parsonage—two stories—has been erect- 
ed and completed at an expense of prob- 
ably $1,300 to $1,400. 

Rev. D Staver, pastor of the East 
Portland Congregational Church, reports, 
that their trustees voted at their annual 
meeting, the first of October, to try to be- 
come self-supporting from this date. He 
cheers us by saying that ‘he will also 
try to secure a daily offering of one 
cent from every member for the Lord’s 
work in home missions.” 

Rev. T. E. Clapp, pastor of the,First 
Congregational church, says that their 
Sabbath-school on the‘ ‘Portland Heights,” 
after several trials during the summer, 
is now in progress, with a good prospect 
of growth. The committee have secured 
a desirable site for a chapel, with pledges 
of funds to begin the enterprise. 

’ Deacon G. Shindler, President of the 
Oreggn and Washington Home Mission- 
ary Society, reports that he visited, by 
request, the two German Congregational 
churches, recently organized in Clarke 
county, Washington Territory, by Rev. 
F. H. Fruiht, and spent a Sabbath in 
conference with them. He finds them 
to be evangelical and spiritual, and 
ready for Christian work. One of them 
has secured a site, and begun to collect 
means to build a chapel. His ability to 
converse with them in their own lan- 
guage enables him to be very useful to 
them, and to the Home Missionary Su- 
perintendent and committee as well. 
Last Sabbath he visited a company of 
Swiss brethren, lately from his native 
land, and held services with them ‘in 
their own tongue wherein they were 
born.” 

Rev. W. S. Runyan, a licentiate, reports 
the organization of one or two Sabbath- 
schools, and a Congregational Church, 
recently, in the east part of Wasco coun- 
ty, Oregon, Grass Valley postoffice. He 
has supported himself all summer by 
his own hands, and plans to go on cheer- 
fully in this work, but he needs and 
must have help. 


LETTER FROM DR. HOLBROOK. 


My last letter was from Portland, Me., 
from whence I went to Farmington, Ct., 
the birthplace of my wife, and supplied 
the pulpit of the old Congregational 
church the Sabbath: preceding, and that 


succeeding, the meeting of the American | 


Board. Here was held the first annual 
meeting of our American Foreign Mis- 
sionary Board, the oldest society of the 
kind in America, in 1810, in the parlor 
of Rev. Dr. Porter’s house, which is still 


standing, and the assemblage consisted | 


of some dozen or so of gentlemen, cleri- 


cal and lay. What a contrast to the 


late meeting in Springfield, Mass., on a 
similar occasion, at which some five 
thousand persons of both sexes were 
present from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Coast! The old church-building in 
which I preached was erected one hun- 
dred and sixteen years ago, and the 
Original shingles are still on the roof, 
water-worn in spots, but undecayed, 
Here, too, is the famous/ladies’ seminary 
of Miss Porter, sister of ex-President 
Porter of Yale, where quite a number of 
California pupils have been educated, 
and where are one or two now. 

It is rather late to report from the 
great missionary meeting to which I 
went at Springfield, from Farmington, 
but I have been so constantly on the 
wing since and so occupied that I have 
been unable to write until now, when I 


‘am stopping for a short time again in 


Minneapolis, from whence I expect to 
start on my return to California in about 
two weeks. And you may judge of my 
impatience to be off for more genial 
climes when I tell you that we have had 
quite a snowstorm already, and the mer- 
cury this forenoon was 16 degrees only 
above zero. In one place in Dakota it 
is reported at zero, and the ground froz- 
en three inches deep. In one place i 
Michigan the snow is eight inches deep 
No wonder people are looking with lo 
ing eyes to California, and are filled wit 
wonder and some envy when [ tell the 
we have no ice about the bay, and ca 
gather bouquets of flowers all the year 
round in the open air. I see that excur- 
sion parties are advertised in the daily 
paper for every week from this place and 
St. Paul. 

[Dr. Holbrook’s account repeats what 
we have already published, and what will 
appear in Dr. Dwinell’s paper next week. 


Therefore, and because of lack of space, 


we close his letter here.—Eb. | 


Prof. G. W. James, teacher of scienti- 
fic memory, will deliver lectures on Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, 


Nov. 7th, 8th and goth, at Irving Hall. 


He will, no dovbt, give proof of his 
great ability in mnemonics. 


Since the adoption of the penny- 
school-savings-bank system two years 
ago the scholars of the two public. schools 
in Long Island City have deposited in 
the city bank nue 38. 


SAN BERNARDINO ASSOCIATION. 


The first meeting of the San Bernardi- 
Association of Congregational 
Churches and Ministers convened in 
the First Congregational Church of San 
Bernardino, on “Wednesday, Oct. 26th, 
at O'clock a. Mo. 

This new district association includes 
the churches in San Diego and San Ber- 
nardino counties. The churches repre- 
sented were: Ontario, Rev. W. H. Wol- 
cott; San Bernardino, Rev. E. C. Oak- 
ley, D. M. Bradford; Halleck and Vic- 
tor, Rev. E. D. Howell ;  Lugonia, Rev. 
J. G. Hale ; Highland, ‘Rev. J. D. Fos- 
ter, Guy Aplin ; ; Riverside, Rev. T. C. 
Hunt, Mrs. Parsons ; Perris, Rev. C. H. 
Davis, M. Lutz; Oceanside, Rev. H. 
M. Daniels, O. P. Smith; San Diego, 
Rev. J. H. Harwood, R. E. Davisson; 
National City, Rev. E. D. Weage, A. G. 
Adams; South Riverside, Rev. Horace 
Houlding. 

After a half-hour’s devotional service, 
the association was organized by the 
election of Rev. J. H. Harwood, of San 
Diego, as Moderator, and Rev. E. B. 
Howell as Scribe. At the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Credentials, 
Rev. E. C. Oakley was received as a 
member from the Congregational Asso- 
ciation of Puget Sound. The Congrega- 
tional Church at South Riverside was 
received into the membership of the 
association. 

The following programme as prepared 
by the committee was adopted: 


PROGRAMME. 


Oct. 26th—g:00 A. 
Devotional services; 9:30 A. M., 
ganization and business; 10:30 A. M., 
*“Holy Spirit, Efficient and Present,” 
Rev. J. H. Harwood, D. D., San Diego; 
II :30 A. M., Home Piety,” Rev. J. M 
Daniels, Oceanside; 2 P. M., ‘*Promise 
Meeting,” Rev. J. D. Foster, Highlands; 
2:30 P. M., “The Local Church, Evang- 
elizing its Field,” Rev. H. Houlding, S. 
Riverside; 3:30 P. M., reports from 
churches, by delegates; 7 P. M., mission- 
ary meeting—(1) “The Home Mission- 
ary Opportunity,” Rev. J. T. Ford, Supt. 
A. H. M.S.; (2) “The Foreign Mission- 
ary Opportunity,” Rev. C. H. Davis, 
Perris; (3) ‘‘Meeting the Missionary Op- 


portunity,” Rev. Wm. A. Wolcott, On- 


tario. 

Thursday, Oct. 27th—g9 A. M., ‘*Prayer 
Meeting,” Rev. E. B. Howell, Halleck; 
6:30 A.M., reading—(1) ‘‘The Individ- 
ual,” S. H. Barrett, Highlands ; (2) ‘‘The 
Church,” Rev. O. H. Spoor, Lugonia ; 
Works and Methods,” Rev. E. C. Oak- 
ley, San Bernardino; 11 30 A. M.,_ busi- 
ness; 130 P.M. song service; 2 P. M., 
“Christian Giving,” Rev. C. A. Stone, 
Lugonia; 3 P. M., Sunday-school session; 
—(1) Difficulties; (2) “Better Teacher 
Preparation,” Rev. H. P. Case, Supt. 
Congregational Sunday-school Society; 
4 P.M, **The Christian School,” Rev. J. 
G. Hale, Lugonia; 7 P. M., temperance 
meeting—paper by B. D. Collins, M. 
D., San Bernardino ; Addresses by Rev. 
C. A. Stone, Lugonia, and Hon. J. L. 
Chamberlain, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Friday, Oct. 28th.—g A: M., business; 
9:30 A.M, 
Rev. E. D. Weage, National City; 10:30 
A. M., Communion service; sermon by 
Rev. Davis Foster, D. D., Winchendon, 
Mass.; adjournment. | 


The paper by Rev. J. H. Harwood, 


D.D., on the ‘‘Holy Spirit,” made a deep 
‘impression on the association. The 


| paper presented: (1) The fullness of 


God’s promises to give the Spirit without 
measure; (2) Tne fulfillment of these 
promises in history; (3) The Spirit pres- 
ent to-day. 

Rev. H. M. Daniel’s paper on ‘‘Home 
Piety” was a strong plea for home 
rule, home example and home instruc- 
tion in the family. 

The paper by Rev. Horace Houlding, 
of South Riverside, showed how much 
might be accomplished with our churches 
as organized, if each member was conse- 
crated to work, not new ways, but new 
zeal demanded. 

The report of the churches showed 
growth in every field. Three new 
churches have been organized since the 
May Meeting at Los Angeles. 

At the missionary meeting Wednesday 
evening, Rev. J. T. Ford, Superintendent 
of home missions, presented the opportu- 


‘nity for home mission work in Southern 


California. The call was urgent. He 
could count up twenty-four fields where 
lots were offered, and in some instances 
money, for church buildings, if the so- 
ciety would give them a Congregational 
minister. The churches of Southern 
California should be able to raise $3,000 
in the next six months for this purpose. 

Tt ational Society already votes 

7500 per year, which is the largest 
for any district in the 
United States. 

The topic “Reaping” was_ presented 
by S. H. Barrett and Rev. O. H. Spoor. 
Since the descent of the Spirit at Pente- 
cost, the work of the church is to reap. 


| F ailure in Christian work comes from 


not recognizing this fact. Church mem- 
bers are not reapers. In our largest 
churches scarcely ten can be found who 
are engaged in reaping. When the 
church is consecrated to reaping revivals 
will never cease. 


Rev. E. C. Oakley’s paper on, the y. | 


P. S. C. E. gave practical information on 
organization and work, drawn largely 
from his own experience. If there are 
three Christian young people ina con- 
gregation who are ready to pledge them- 
selves to the work, the society can be 
made a success anywhere. 

Rey. C, A. Stone discussed Christian 
giving. Such giving is not spontaneous 
nen emotions of sympathy or pity are 


aroused, but upon principle. Real Chris- 4 


©The Sabbath Question,” | 


‘Gan giving determines how much it can 
afford to give independent of appeal. 
When a call comes it distributes what 
has been already given. 

Rev. H. P. Case, Superintendent of 
the Congregational Sunday-school So- 
ciety, took up the subject of Sunday- 
school work—its difficulties, organiza- 
‘tion, pormal training of teachers. 

Rev. J. G. Hale, of Bellevue Acad- 
emy, Lugonia, read a paper on “The 
Christian school.” The distance from 
the Christian institutions and influences 
of the East make the college and acad- 
emy a necessity here. The theological 
school at Oakland cannot give us men 
of broad and liberal culture, because we 
have no colleges to graduate them. 
There is no Christian nurture in our 
public schools and State institutions. 

The evening session Thursday was de- 
voted to temperance, the Sabbath 
question and communion service. Rev. 
C. A. Stone, of Lugonia, spoke of the 
church as the agency for advancing the 
temperance cause. 

Rev. J. M. Chamberlain, of Grinnell, 
Iowa, spoke on the success of the prohi- 
bition movement in Iowa. “If you 
would stay the evils of the liquor traffic 
you must lay your hand on the manufac- 
ture of drink.” 

The paper by Rev. E. D. Weage, of 
National City, on the Sabbath, was so 
well presented that the association voted 


THE Paciric, where it may get 4 wider 
hearing. 

From the first the meetings were highly 
spiritual. The members and delegates 
came at the beginning and _ stayed 
through. All of the topics and discus- 
sions turned to the practical in life and 
in work. 

The meeting for next year will be held 
with the church in Oceanside. 

. Davis, Registrar. 


It was shown at the World’s Medical 
Congress at Washington that insanity Is, 
in this country, increasing at the rate of 
g per cent. per annum, and that 1 per- 
son in every 545 in the United States is 
insane ; but only 1 in every 618 of our 
native and in 1,097 of our colored pop- 
ulation. The high average results from 
the fact that 1 4n 250 of the foreigners 
in this country is insane. Until recently 
foreign lunatics as well as paupers were 
sent over here by certain nations on the 
continent of Europe. Since emancipa- 
tion the number of the insane among 
the colored people has doubled. Cir- 
cumstances of misfortune or crime under 
which foreigners leave their native land, 
and disappointed hopes and getting 
swindled upon arriving here, are often 
causes of insanity among the foreign 
population. 


CROVAL 
}OLUTELY 


_Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kind3, and cannot 
be sold in com etition with the multitude of 
low-test, short-weight alum or phosphate pow- 
ders. Sold'oaly in cans. OYAL BAKING 
PowodEk Oo., 106 Wall street, New York. 


7 TRUMAN F. BACON, 
Physician, Surgeon, Accoucheur, 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
Fruitvale Avenue, - Hast Oakland. 


unanimously to request its publication in | 


LESS THAN ONE CENT A DAY 


Secures 12 comp‘ete New Novels, besides Es- 
says, Short Stories, Sketches, Poems, etc. 
a number is complete, and a volume in it- 

NEARLY TWO THOUSAND PAGES 


-Of the choicest works of such authors as John > 
Habberton, Ohas. King, Sidaey Luska, 

Amelie Rives, 

Will Carleton, Julian Hawthorne, ete. $3.00 

a year. Sample copy will be sent on receipt of — 

10 cents in stamps. 

MAGAZINE, PHILADELPHIA. 


The Smoke Ball Is Patented. 


INVALUABLE 


(Smoke Ball, $2; Debellator, 
stamps. 


SAN FRANCISCO, - 


And should be in every household. 
age of this treatment will often effect a cure. 


PRICE REDUCED! 
$3 for a Cure. 


SMOKE 


(TRADE MARK) 


Which is ready for instant use (can be carried 
in the pocket), and is infallible, 


Ag eg 10N 


Patented April, 1883. 


WILL SAVE YOU. 


TREATMENT 


oo FOR. 


ASTHMA, 


And all Diseases, of the Throat and Lungs, 


GURES POSITIVELY, 


WARRANTED HARMLESS. 


Ask Your Druggist for It.“S! 


Mail on receipt of price, $3 
1) and 4 cents in 


Sent b 


CARBOLIC ISMOKE BALL co, 


652 Market St., Cor. Kearny, 
OPP. LOTTA FOUNTAIN, 
CAL. 


You have thus offered to you the 


Cheapest and Surest Remedy 


Now in,the market, It is 


Worth Its Weight in Gold, 
One pack- 


DELAY 18 DEATH. 


Keep it in your house for an emergenvy. Ir 


MAY SAVE ALIFE. It will keep (if instructions 
are followed) for years. 


Beware of Hurtfal Imita- 


tions. 


S THE ORDER OF THE DAY. 
Anticipating by far the largest 
iday trade we have ever had, our stock 
and our facilities have all been care- 
fally selected and planned in advance. 
Books, Leather Goods, Stationery, 
Art, Wedding and Party Invitations. 


ROBERTS 


10 Post Street (Masonic Temple). 
Telephone 1308. 


One year’s subscription makes a book of 


gar Fawcett, Joaquin Miller, 


Address LIPPINCO 


ro” We en him as a man of honor 


CHAUTAUQUA BOOKS 


FOR 1887-88. 


cent. discount. 


Early orders solicited. Address 


BIBLE ‘HOUSE. 


Subscriptions received for Taz Cuavutavgquan, oF 50 per year. 
of five or more to one address, $1.35 each. | 


History of the United States. By Edward Everett Hale, D.D........ “a 00 
American Literature. By Prof. H. Beers, A. M., of Yale College.. 60 
Physiology and Hygiene. By Dr. M. P. 100 
Philosop of the Plan of Salvation. By J. R. Walker, LL. 
Classical German Course in English. Dr. W. C. Wiikinson....... 1 00 
History of the Medizval Church. By 7 Hurst, D. D., LL.D.. 40 
Total for the seven books.... « Se .$5 00 


Single sets, net cash. In clubs of five or more, IN ONE ORDER, ten per 


in clubs 


McCONNELL, 
767. MARKET STREET, 


_San F rancisco, Cal. 


with of 


CHURCH AND MUSIC BOOKS. 


All the latast Staniard Books kept in stock. Send for sample co for examination, 
Oatalogu 2s farnishod free upon 


SON, 


a2 Geary Street, 


San Francisco. 
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Children’s Cerner. 


THE PacrFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wepnespay, NovemBer 2, 1887. 


— 


MAKING A POEM GROW), 


I sat writing in my chamber, 
Striving to forget my cares, 

When I heard the sound of footsteps, 
Little footsteps on the stairs. 


‘¢ Please, mamma, come play with Bennie,’ | 


Pleaded little curly-head. 
‘* Not now, darling,” 1 made answer; 
** Dash will play with you, instead.” 


‘* No, mamma, old Dash is sleepy, 
And I cannot make him run; 
And I’ve looked my pictures over 
Till I’m tired of every one. 


‘¢ Come and swing me in the hammock, 
And I’ll go to sleep so soon. 
You'll have time to write your letter, 
Dear mamma, this afternoon.” 


‘Tis a poem I am writing, 
Not a letter, Bennie dear; 
And, if I am interrupted, 
It will never grow, I fear.”’ 


But I swung him in the hammock, 
Faster, slower, at his will, 

Till I swung him into Dreamland, 
And the prattling tongue was still. 


Then I tried to write my poem, 

But I could not rhyme the words, 
So I left it there with Bennie, 

With the butterflies and birds. 


Hours later, when I sought it, 
Not a trace of it I found, 

Nothing but my portfolio, 
Lying on the dewy ground. 


** Oh!” cried Bennie, ‘‘I have fixed it. 
Come, mamma, do come and see 
How I did it, just to help you; 
For I knew how pleased you’d be.” 


So I followed where he led me, 
Puzzled at his gleeful talk, 

To my little mound of pansies 
In the winding garden walk. 


There, among the laughing blossoms, 
Looking like a thing of woe, 

Was the poem Bennie planted, 
Trusting it would quickly grow. 


‘* Aren’t you glad,” he cried, delighted, 
Adding, with a look so bright, 
‘* Don’t you think it would grow better 
If we watered it to-night?” 
—Christian Register. 


MY LITTLE PREACHER. 


I was lately visiting a friend’s house, 
and their fair-faced, curly-haired little 
child and I soon become warm friends. 
My heart went out to her at our first 
meeting. | 

“Well, my little dear, are you for 
temperance ?” I asked her one day, as 
I drew her to my side. 

“Q, no, sir,” she promptly replied, 
**not temperance. Papa is temperance, 
but mamma and I are total abstinence.”’ 

“What do you mean?” I asked, in 
surprise. 

‘Why, papa takes a little bit once in 
awhile,” she said ; ‘‘ only once in awhile,”’ 
she added, as if by way of apology, 
‘‘and he says that’s temperance ; and 
my brother—my big brother George—is 
intemperance ; and mamma says the 
Only safe way is taste not, touch not. So, 
she’s total abstinence, and I go with 
mamma.” 


This little bit of family history I felt 
as if I had obtained in an underhand 
manner, and was almost sorry I had said 
a word to the child; but the fearless ex- 
pression of her sentiments gave me a 
gladness of heart that made up for that. 
It was good to hear such an out-and-out 
profession of principle, and, in one so 
young, it was very pleasing. 

“ Yes,” said I, “I think myself that 
total abstinence is the only safe way. If 
we once begin doing wrong we can’t tell 
where we shall stop.” 

“But we’ve no business ever to do 
wrong,” said Bertha. Mamma says if we 
could stop half-way, as well as not, that 
wouldn’t be any excuse for our doing 
wrong a little. She says we musn’t ever 
do a single thing that’s wrong.” 


‘‘ But some people don’t think drink- 


ng a glass of wine wrong,” I said. 


She thought awhile, as though she 
hardly knew what to answer. “But it 
leads into a wrong way, doesn’t it?” she 
asked at length, 

— 

“ IF tiny father told me not to go out- 
doors, wouldn’t it be naughty for me to 
open'the door and look out ?” 

think it would.” 

‘‘ Mamma says when we are tempted 
to do wrong we must turn our backs. 
against the temptation, not stop and look 
at it, and say, ‘Oh, how nice that would 
be! I wish Icould do it!’” 

I was amazed to hear the child talk 
so wisely, but I knew what a noble, wise 
mother she had, and how carefully she 
had been taught. 

“So you think temperance means to 
use the drink once in a while, and never 


too much,” I said, willing to hear her 


talk longer. 


“‘ Papa says so, but that isn’t what the 


catechism says at school. That says 
temperance means to use good things 
moderately, but not to use bad things at 
all-—_I-suppose papa thinks wine is good; 
that’s the trouble,” she said, speaking 
ow. 
“Can’t you coax him to think differ- 
ently?” 

‘‘No,” said she ; ‘I’ve tried. George 
drinks too much, and father scolds him; 
and I said to papa the other day, ‘If 
wine is good, how can it hurt George 
so?’ But hesaid I wasn’t old enough 
to understand.” 

« How old are you?” 

‘‘T’m nine last June, and I go to tem- 
perance school and belong to the Band 
of Hope, and go to temperance prayer- 


but one right»way.”’ 

What’s that?” 

“Why, to let the drink all alone, 
don’t yeu see ? 


nobody would have to make it, and 


Then, if. nobody drank 
it at all, why, nobody would sell it, and” 


there wouldn’t be any in the world any- 
where. Wouldn’t that be nice?” she 
asked, in a bright, cheery voice, looking 
up into my face. | 

“You dear little total abstainer!” 
said I, catching her up in my arms, and 
kissing her, “‘ how I wish that everybody 
was like you !” 

‘Not a taste and not a touch— 
No danger then, you see, 


That we ahould ever take too much 
And loathsome drunkards be.’’ 


—Grandpa in Temperance Banner. 


BILLY BRAY’S °TATURS. 


I was goin’ to tell the story I heard 
from dear old Billy Bray. He was 
preachin’ about temptations, and this is 
what he said: 

‘Friends, last week I was diggin’ up 
my ‘taturs. It was a poor yield, sure 
‘nough ; there was hardly a sound one 
in the lot. An’ while I was a diggin’ 
the devil comes to me, and he says: 

“ « Billy, do you think your Father do 
love you?’ 

*<¢T should reckon he do,’ I says. 

‘** Well, I don’t,’ says the tempter, in 
a minute. 

“Tf I’d thought about it I shouldn't 
ha’ listened to him, for his opinions 
‘been’t worth the leastest bit 0’ notice. 

*¢T don't,’ said he; ‘and I tell ’ee 
what for: If your Father loved you, 
Billy Bray, he’d give you a pretty yield 
o’ ’taturs—so much as ever you do want, 
and ever so many of ’em, and every one 
of ’em as big as your fist. For.it been’t 
no trouble for your Fatherto do any- 
thing; and he could just as easy give 
you plenty as not. An’if he loved you 
he would, too.’ | 

‘QO’ course, I wasn’t goin’ to let him 
talk o’ my Father like that ; so I turned 
round ’pon him: 

““¢ Pray, sir,’ says I, ‘who may you 
happen to be, comin’.to me a talkin’ 
like this here ? If I been’t mistaken’ I 
know you, sir, and I know my Father, 
too. ® And to think o’ your comin’ a say- 
in’ he don’t love me! Why, I’ve got 
your written character home to my 
house, an’ it do say, sir, that you are a 
liar from the beginnin’, And I am 
sorry to add that I used to have a per- 
sonal acquaintance with some years 
since, and I served you faithful as ever 
any poor wretch could ; and all you gave 
me was nothin’ but ragsto my back, and 
a wretched home, and no ’taturs, and 
the fear o’ hell fire to finish with. And 
here’s my dear Father in heaven. I’ve 
been a poor servant of his, off and on, 
for thirty years; and he’s given me a 
clean heart, and a soul full of joy, and a 
lovely suit o’ whites as’ll never wear out; 


before he’ve done, and that he'll take 
me‘home to his palace to reign with him 
forever and ever. And now you come 
up here a talkin’ like that !’ 

*‘ Bless’ee, my dear friends, he went 
off in a minute, like as if he’d been shot 
—I do wish he had—and he never had 
the manners to say, ‘good morning.’ ” 
—Daniel Quorm. 


A QUEER WAY TO GO HOME. 


In one of his stories Mr. W. D. How- 
ells describes a boy who found his way 
about Boston by running after street- 
cars. The man in the following story 
was employing a similar method: 

He was going home to his wife and 
family. It was growing dark. He had 
a lonely road from the street-car, and he 
was getting along as fast as he could, 
when he suddenly gathered a dim sus- 
picion that a man behind him was fol- 
lowing him purposely. The faster he 
went the faster the man went, and they 
came to agraveyard. 

‘¢ Now, he said to himself, ‘‘1’ll find 
out if he is after me,” and he started 
through the cemetery. 

The man followed him. Vague visions 
of revolvers behind him, forebodings of 
footpads and garroters and things grew 
upon him. He dodged round a grave, 
and his pursuer dodged after him. He 
made a detour of a family vault. Still 
this forbidding shadow followed him 


and faced the fellow. 

‘‘What do you want? What are you 
following me for?” 

‘‘T say, do you always go home like 
this? I’m going up to ——’s house to 
do a job of carpentering, and the street- 
car conductor told me if ‘I followed you 


at all? "—Our Youth. 
A STRAW HOUSE. 


Yes, a house made of straw. Not a 
doll’s house, but a house two stories and 
a half high, covering a space 42x50, 
larger than many ordinary dwelling- 
houses. | | 

On the 2d of May an American ex- 
hibition is to be opened at Earl’s Court, 
Kensington, England, and then this 
house of straw, which is now being made 
in Philadelphia, is to be exhibited. The 
‘“‘ straw lumber,” as they call it, is said 
to be fire-proof, so that everything about 
the house, even the roof and chimney, is 
built of materials made from straw. 

Who knows but that some day we 
may read items like this in the daily pa- 
pers: ‘‘ Mr. Blank has just moved into 


said to be the finest private residence in 
the State.” Then we old-fashioned folks, 


will have to acknowledge ourselves sad- 


behind the times.— Messenger. 
meetings with mother; and 1 can’t see |. 


A lost dog is advertised as “strayed 


| or stolen.” A lost young man on his 


way to Canada has both. strayed and 
stolen.— New. Orleans Picayune. 


and he says he will make a king o’ me. 


round«and round. At last he turned | 


I’d find the place. Are you going home 


his elegant new straw house, which is |. 


who live in brick, stone,. or frame houses, 


can endtire everything ; but I cannot. 
, abandon the Holy Scriptures.— Luther. 


SOME INTERESTING WORDS. | 


ERNEST A. BELL. 


The Greek word for “bow ” is toxon. 
The poison in which the arrows were 
dipped was called toxicon. This poison 
made men stagger and die. Hence our 
word intoxicate. The phrase, intox1- 
cating liquors” is very expressive in the 
light of derivation. Alcohol also has no 
flattering origin. It is from the Arabic 
al-cohl, the fine powder of antimony, a 
very poisonous metal. | 

As far back as Homer is found the 
word geranos, a crane. Itis the origin 
of our word geranium, of which the com- 
mon English equivalent is cranesbill, 
given because of the bill-like style re- 
maining after the pefals have fallen. 

The word ‘stand” can be traced 
through, perhaps, all the Aryan tongues. 
In Latin it is sto,in Greek histemz (the 
consonants st being the same), and, in 
Luther’s deathless utterance beginning, 
‘¢ Here I stand,” this very word is _ used, 
the form being stahe. 

In the Sanscrit is a root, vah, to con: 
vey. Inthe early Greek it appears as 
fochos, a chariot. In the Latin the same 
root appeared in veho, to carry,.and 
vehiculum, a carriage. Through the 
Teutonic branch of the Aryan family 
comes the German wagen and the Eng- 
lish wagon—the Greek f andthe Latin 
and Sanscrit v being changed to w, and 
the Greek ch and the Latin and Sanscrit 
h becoming g, according to Grimm’s 
law. Then from the Latin we get di- 
rectly vehicle. Hence we have in Eng- 
lish two words from the same original 
source, the same word, indeed, through 
different channels, meaning the same 
thing—vehicle and wagon. 

Ammonia gets its name from the oasis 
of Jupiter Ammon in Egypt, where it 
was first distilled. Thus is the name of 
this every-day cleanser connected with 
all the mythology of Egypt, Carthage, 
Phoenicia, Greece, and Rome. 

‘Seven’ runs not only through the 
Aryan tongues, but through the Shemitic 
languages also—a very rare occurrence. 
It has the following forms: Latin, sept- 
em; Greek, hepta; Sanscrit, sapt; 
Egyptian, sefeh; Hebrew, seba.—Pitts- 
burg Christian Advocate. 


THE GARDENER’S BOY. 


The Duke of Argyll, who lived in 
Queen Anne’s reign, was one day walk- 
ing in his garden, when he saw a Latin 
book lying on the grass. Thinking it 
had been brought from his library, he 
gave directions for it to be taken back, 
when a lad called Edmund Stone, then 
in his eighteenth year, a son of the gar- 
dener, claimed it as his own. 

The Duke was surprised, and, on 
questioning him, was still further aston- 
ished at his answers. es 

‘“ But how,” said the Duke, ‘“‘came 
you by the knowledge of all these things ?” 

Stone replied, *‘ A servant taught me 
ten years since to read” ; and, on being 
further pressed by the Duke, he thus 
continued : 

‘‘T first learned toread. The masons 
were then at work upon your grace’s 
house. I approached them one day, 
and observed that the architect used a 
rule and compasses, and that he made 
calculations. I inquired what might be 
the meaning and use of these things, 
and I was informed that there was a 
science called arithmetic. I purchased 
a book of arithmetic, and I learned it. 
I was told there was another science 
called geometry ; I bought the necessary 
books and I learned geometry. By 
reading, I found that there were good 
books of these two scienees in Latin; I 
bought a dictionary and I learned Latin. 
I understood, also, that there were good 
books of the same kind in French; I 
bought a dictionary, and I learned 
French. And this, your grace, is what 
I have done; it seems to me that we 
may learn everything when we know the 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet.” 

Edmund Stone afterwards published 
some scientific works, and was chosen a 
Fellow of the Royal Society.—TJrish 
Christian Advocate. 


OLE BULL AND ERICSSON. , 


We read recently an interesting story 
of Ole Bull and Ericsson, the inventor, 


which we do not remember to have heard | 


before, and which we print herewith : 

It seems that they were friends in 
early life, but drifted apart, and did not 
meet again until each had become fam- 
ous. Bull had charmed the ears of ad- 
miring thousands all over the civilized 
world, while the part the great mechani- 
cian played in naval warfare during the 
war roused the North to enthusiasm and 
startled the world. | 

When taking his leave, Bull invited 


| Ericsson to attend his concert that night. 


Ericsson, however, declined, saying that 
he had no time to waste. : 
Their acquaintance being thus renew- 
ed, Bull continued to call on his old 
friend when visiting New York, and usu- 
ally, when taking his leave, would ask 
Ericsson to attend his concert, but Erics- 
son always declined the invitation. 
- Upon one occasion Bull pressed him 
urgently, and said :— 
** If you do not come I shall bring my 
violin here and play in your shop.” — 
“If you bring the thing here I shall 
‘smash it.” 
Here were two men the very opposite 
of each other; Bull, an impulsive, 
romantic dreamer; Ericsson, stern, 


‘thoughtful, practical, improving every 


moment with mathematical precision. 
Bull’s curiosity was aroused to know 


| what effect music would have upon the 


grim, matter-of-tact man of squares and 


| circles, -’ So, taking ‘his violin with him, 


he went to Ericsson’s shop. He had re- 
moved the strings, screws, and apron. 
Noticing a displeased expression on 
Ericsson’s face, Bull called his attention 
to certain defects in the instrument, and, 
speaking of its construction, asked Erics- 
‘son about the scientific and acoustic 
properties involved in the grain of cer- 
tain woods. From this he passed on to 


.a discussion of sound waves, semitones, 


etc. 

To illustrate his meaning, he replaced 
the string, and, improvising a few cords, 
drifted into a rich melody. | 

The workmen, charmed, dropped their 
tools, and stood in silent wonder. 

He played on and on, and when fin- 
ally he ceased, Ericsson raised his bowed 
head, and, with moist eyes, said :— 

“Do not stop. Go on! Goon! I 
never knew until now what there was 
lacking in my life.”"—Christian Union. 


CANADA AS A WINTER RESORT. 


How shall I hope to describe what 
has been done to make Canada, as a 
winter resort, better known to all the 
world? The first snow-fall is an intoxi- 
cant. Boys go snow-mad. Montreal 
has a temporary insanity. The houses 


Wind; and the Canadians are the only 
people in the world who know how to 
keep warm outdoors as well as indoors. 


ter, and everybody seems determined to 
make the most of the great carnival. 
Business goes to the dogs. There is a 
mighty march of tourists and towns- 


and a constant jingle of.sleigh-bells. , If 
you go to any of the toboggan slides, 
you will witness a sight that thrills the 
on-looker as well as the tobogganist. 
The natural hills were formerly the 
only resort; but some one introduced 
the Russian idea of erecting a high 
wooden structure, up one side of which 
you drag your toboggan, and down the 
other side of which you fly llke a rocket. 
These artificial slides are thé* most pop- 
ular, as they are easier of ascent, and 
can be made so as to avoid cahots, or 
bumps. 
Within the last few years a score of 
regular toboggan clubs have been or- 
ganized. Everybody has gone crazy on 
the subject, and men, women, and chil- 
dren revel in the dashing flight. The 
hills are lit by torches stuck in the snow 
on each side of the track, and huge 
bonfires are kept burning, around which 
gather picturesque groups. Perhaps of. 
all sports of the carnival this is the most 


generally enjoyed by visitors. Some of 


the slides are very steep, and look dan- 
gerous; and the sensation of rushing 
down the hill on the thin strip of bass- 
wood is one never to be forgotten. 

** How did you like it?” asked a Ca- 
nadian girl of an American visitor, whom 
she had steered down the _ steepest 
slide. 

‘Oh, I wouldn’t have naissed it for a 
hundred dollars !” 

“You'll try it again, won’t you?’ 

“ Not fora thousand dollars!” 

—Century. 


JEMMY HIRST. 


Jemmy Hirst was an English rustic, 
whose peculiarities were sutficiently 
marked to furnish amusement for all the 
coarse wits of the period. One day he 
was invited to dine at the house of a 
lord, whose nephew was also. visiting 
him. The young man immediately 
conceived the idea of amusing himself 
at Jemmy’s expense. One day at a 
meet for the hunt, he said to a fellow- 

“ Let’s quiz the old fellow.” 

‘‘ By all means,” said the other, “ but 
take care that you do not get the worst 
of it.” 

When Jemmy came up the young 
dandy bowed to his saddle, and said : 

‘“‘T wish you a good morning, Joseph.” 

‘My name isn’t Joseph,” said the 
rustic. 

* Oh, I beg your pardon ! I mistook 
you, by your coat and waistcoat, for that 
patriarch.” | 

‘Young man,” said Jemmy, with 
composure, ‘“ ’t’won’t do to judge by ap- 
pearances,”’ 

“Why? ” 

. ‘*As I war a-comin’ up says I to my- 
self, ‘ Here’s a gentleman.’ When got- 
ten a bit closer, says I, ‘Nay, he’s a 
dandy’; and now that I heard thy 
voice, I knows thou’rt nowt but a donkey.” 


PUT YOUR CAKES LOW. 


the other day: A child was asked if 
she would like to stay with her Aunt 
Mary or her Aunt Jane. Both aunts 
were very kind. She said that she 
would, like to stay with Aunt Jane best, 


tarts and cakes, Aunt Jane. always set 
them ona low shelf, and she could easi- 
ly get at them. . Some teachers have 
very good addresses and talks to chil 
dren, but they are. rather stylish—upon 


they can get. the cakes;.and_: children 
likethat. Have you never heard of the 
minister who used such big words in his 
sermon that one said to him: “I thought 
your Master sent you to feed sheep, but 
you preach as though he had ‘sent you to 
feed giraffes.” Very few of our chil- 
dren are giraffic. Put your cakes low. 


—Spurgeon. 


them, and on ‘Israel of God.—Thomas 


Adams. 


are prepared for the visit of King North’ 


The streets are gay with life and laugh- | 


-Icame across anice little anecdote 


because, though both aunts made. some: 


What the Scripture forbids, avoid ; 
what it affirms, believe ; what it approves, | 
‘amend; what it commands, do. ‘As 
‘many as walk by this rule, peace on 


people, crunching over the crisp snow, | 


| 


a high shelf. Others are so simple that |” 


| AGENTS FOR BELL'S POULTRY SEASON- 


. Cutiecura 
Cure 
or every form of 

and Blood 
>from — >= 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA 


KIN TORTURES OF A LIFETIME IN STANTLY 
S relieved by a warm bath with CUTICURA SOAP, 
a real Skin ery single application of 

URA, the grea n Cure. 
Onis repeated’ daily; with two or three doses of 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, to 
keep the blood cool, the perspiration pure and unir- 
ritating, the howe open, the liver and kidneys 
active, will speedily cure. 

Eczema, sethee, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, pruri- 
tus, scall head, dandruff, and every species of tort- 
uring, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply diseas- 
es of the skin and scalp, hair, when phys- 
icians and all known remedies A 

Sold everywhere. Price OCUTICURA, 50e.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston Mass. +: 

far Send for ““How to Cure Skin Diseases. 


vented by MEDICATED SOAP. 


DIAMOND HOUSE 


Per to. BB Per Tan: 


John Henderson, Jr. 


130 Exuis STREET, - #j.- Cor. Mason. 


Telephone 5067. 


B: M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 


SAN FRANOISOO, UAL. 
Dealers in all sinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


O03" Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


: EsTABLIsSHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Etc. 


TUBBS & CO., 
No. 611 and 613 Front Street. 


Factory aT THE PoTrRERO. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOCK, STRAW and 
cre BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 
Bags. 


512 te 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco, 


GROCERS. 


| Hotels, Summer Resorts, Mills, 


Ranches, Etc., 
06” Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 29) 
26 & 28 California Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


American Exchange Hotel, 


one door from Bank of California, 
Francisco, Cal. 


business portion of the city, and has been 
renovated and newly furnished throughout. 
But one block from the Oregon Steamship Co.’s 
Office. The trave:ing public will find this to 
be the most convenient as well as the most 
comfortable and respectable Hotel in the city. 
Board and room, $1, $1.25 and $1.50 per day, 
Free coach to and from the Hotel. 

MONTGOMERY BSROS , Props. 


PALACE 


ILBERT STREET, just. west of Powell St. 
and Montgomery Av. Large Swimming 
Tank; Tub’ Baths. Water pumped from the 


erything new,.clean and well ordered. Baths 
25 cents. Five Tickets for $1.00. — } 


Established in 8. F. for 


BAPLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin pre- | 
3 CUTICURA 


Sansome 8t., opp. Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Express, 


JF\HIS HOTEL is in the very center of the 


only at high tide’ and changed daily: 
v 


— 


4 Glasses, 10 cts. 


Fifteen Years 


BOOKS. 
FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, , 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 


STANDARD BOOKS, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKg, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
| BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 


STATIONERY 


LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, _ 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Roya) 
Irish Linen Pa Constantly — 
on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 


Arms. 
_ Birthday Cards always in stock. 


Cc. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. 


$ 9,260,697 00 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


N. W. WINTON, 
| San Francisco Agent. 
OFFICE—311 California Street. 


INSURE IN 
California’s Million Dollar Company, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of California. | 
Assets...... $2,000,000 | Losses paid $7,000,000 
D. J. President. 
| ALPHEUS BULL, Vice Pres. 
Wu. J. Dutton, Secretary. 


E. W. Carpenter, Assistant Secretary. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED Marca 21, 1887. 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 
HENRY L. DODGE............ _,.Presifient 


Drrectors—Henry L. Dodge, Charles Main, 
Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, A. Chabot, J. L. N. 
Shepard, W. Johnson. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 


TOTAL ASSETS................ $5,055,946.45 


BELDEN & COPRAN, Managers, 


813 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San Francisco - - CaL. 


Jos. R. Cowen. D.H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor. and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
10oct-tf, 


GRAY & CO., 
LINDERTAKERS 
_ 64f Sacramento Street, 


Oorner of Webb, - 


SAN FRANCISOO. 


_ Connected by Telephone with all the 
— District Tele; h Company’s 


Pharmacist, 


859. MARKET 
BETWEEN FOURTH AND FIFTH STREETS 


Manufacturer of the Hospital Bed Pan. De- | 


t for the Alpha Syringe (giving continuous 

ow), the Cistern Douche, fountain and bulb 

inges of various kinds, Oatarrh Douches, 

t Atomizers, hot-water and ice bags, in- 

vahds’ cushions; f cups, antiseptic and 

other bandages, absorbent: cotton, and similar 
appliances for use in sickness. 
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Heme Circle. 


THE SCHOOL OF SORROW. 


I sat in the school of sorrow; 
~The Master was teaching there; 
But my eyes were dim with weeping, 
And my heart was full of care. 


- Instead of looking upward, 
And seeing his face divine, 

full of the tenderest pity 
For weary hearts like mine, 


I only thought of the burden; 
The cross before me lay, 

So hard and so heavy to carry 
That it darkened the light of day. 


At last, in my heavy sorrow, 
I looked from the cross above, 
And I saw the Master watching 
With a glance of tender love. 


He turned to the cross before me, 
And I thought I heard him say: 
<¢ My child, thou must bear thy burden, 
And learn thy task to-day.” 


So I stooped to that weary sorrow; 
One look at that face divine - 
Had given me power to trust him, 
And say, ‘‘Thy will, not mine!” 
 —Christian at Work. 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


| We take the following remarkable incident 
from *‘*From the Forecastle to the Cabin,” 
by Captain Samuel Samuels; Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers.] 

It was the day before Christmas, and 
we found ourselves among a fleet of sixty 
vessels, from all nations—Greece, Turk- 
ey, Austria, Italy, Spain, England and 
Germany—all bound to Constantinople. 
We were the only one flying the Ameri- 
can flag, and with the exception of a Turk- 
ish corvette, ours was the only full-rigged 
ship. * * * My vanity was pleased 
when they elected me admiral of the 
the fleet in consideration of the fact, 
that I was the only captain who hada 
chronometer on board, which fact stamp- 
ed me as a deep sea sailor and naviga- 

The time hangs heavily when ships 
are waiting for freights or winds to start 
them into active service. Pera had be- 
come dreadfully dull to us, and we had 
‘done up Constantinople and the sur- 
rounding country to our hearts’ content. 
* * * Qur only roost was a hotel, 
which was kept by the wife of the cap- 
tain of the port, who was in exile for 
murder. She was a true type of Grecian 
beauty, a native of Athens—just such a 
person as Byron would immortalize in 
verse. Between the hotel and the land- 
ing, where we took our boats for the ship, 
was a distance of about three-quarters of 
a mile. Most of the streets were guard- 
ed by gates, which were closed at night, 
when no one was allowed to pass—un- 
less sailors, who with a few pvasters 
could bribe the guard to open for them 
at any time. We never ventured to be 
out late unless we were a dozen or so 
strong ; then we would sally forth, lan- 
tern in one hand, and pistol in the oth- 
er, ready to defend ourselves against 
robbers who did not hesitate to take 
*.* 

The street which was our regular route 
tothe ship had a gate and a guard house 
at either end. Blank walls about twenty 
feet high extended some five hundred 
feet along both sides of the streets. Be- 
hind these walls were the palaces of two 
of the grand Pachas. We could only 
see the windows of the upper stories, the 
magnificence within was left to our im- 
agination. As we were walking past one 
afternoon, one of the windows was sud- 
denly thrown open, and there appeared 
-at it the most beautiful woman I had 
ever seen. e were fairly electrified by 
her beauty. She had defied a well- 
known edict in showing us her face, as 
we knew. Instantly as she appeared we 
saw her throw something over the wall, 
and then she closed the window. It 
was a note which she had thrown, We 
all rushed to pick it up. The prize was 
won by a Swedish captain, who im- 
mediately pocketed it. 

When we arrived at the landing the 
Swedish captain invited me on board 
his ship. We had been so intimate dur- 
ing our stay here that the rest of the 
party could not take offence at this pref- 
erence ; but how anxious they were to 
know the contents of that note. I in- 
sisted that no gentleman could ask, nor 


would any divulge its contents which 


rightly belonged to its captor. Once 
on board, the note was opened, when an 
agitation seized the captain, that made 
him seem to me like a lunatic. 

“Captain,” he said, handing me the 
note, “you are married, and circum- 
stances have proved how much you love 
your wife. I am unwearied, and have 
fallen desperately in love. Help me by 
your advice. What shall I do; the ship 
is ready to sail, and the wind is fair. I 
do not own the vessel or cargo, and, 
therefore, have no right to detain her. 
Read, and tell me what to do.” 

As my own marriage had been very 
r mantic, this affair was doubly exciting 
to me. The note was written in a good 
English hand as follows: ‘‘I know you 
- are Christians, and will save me from 

this life of degradation. Entombed in 
this harem, from which there is no oth- 
er place of escape, I appeal to you in 
mercy to save me. God,I know, will 
open your hearts, give wisdom and guide 
you to-morrow night to a silken thread, 
thrown from this window, near where 
you found my note. To the thread 
attach your answer. Death awaits dis- 
covery.” 

The night was spent in devising means 
_ of rescue. The captain swore upon the 
Bible that he would marry her if rescued, 
and if she would consent. I saw that 
he was unfitted to go to sea, his head 
being entirely turned, and to save his 
conscience on the point of his duty, I 
pointed out that the interest of all par- 


ties would be served best if he should 


| defer his departure until the dark mocn, 


when:the plan devised. could be put into 
operation. This would necessitate a 
delay of five days. — 

Among our friends we were to pre- 
tend that no importance attached to the 
missive which the lady had thrown out. 


As a reason for his delay in not sailing, 


the Swedish captain was to say that he 
had discovered a leak in his ship’s top 
side, after he had loaded her, which 
made it necessary to careen her for re- 
pairs. 

During the day we had paced the dis- 
tance from the gate tothe spot where 
we might expect to find the thread, and 
we now had but to pace off the same 
number of steps in the darkness. Dur- 
ing the day also we had not failed to 
show ourselves frequently in the street to 
let the prisoner know that we meant to 
communicate with her. 

We found the thread, and attached 
our note of reply, first putting out our 
lights to avoid discovery. Softly pulling 
the thread, we felt a gentle strain in re- 
ply, and the note was pulled up, to 
reach, we prayed, the hands of her who 
so anxiously awaited it, * * * | 

Our letter to the lady contained the 
following : “On the fifth night, counting 
from to-morrow, we will rescue you by a 
rope-ladder. At 1 o’clock we will at- 
tach a strong line tothe end of your cord. 
Pull this until the ladder reaches you. 
The line will be sufficienty strong to 
bear your weight. Place the line over a 
hook or post, but do not make it fast. 
We will hold the end, so fear not. The 
line will be withdrawn after your descent, 
so that no one will discover the manner 
of your escape. There will be no moon. 
Before daybreak you will be on a vessel 
under way for England. If you can de- 
vise any Other means, or have any sug- 
gestions to make, you can communicate 
as before ; we will pass nightly, until we 
have some token from you. We are 
two, who have sworn to save you. Qne 
of us will ascend to assist in your de- 
scent, if you desire it. May God, to 
whom you have prayed, nerve you for 
your task.” 

The next night we received the follow- 
ing answer : ‘I will provide the ladder, 
which you will pull towards you by the 
cord. I have a trusted eunuch, who 
will assist me, as his life belongs to me. 
Think well of the danger. I have no 
right to place you in jeopardy. In case 
of.discovery a rope-ladder upon you 
would prove your guilt; you would be 
seized and disposed of; none would 
know how, except the headsman. Your 
crime and mine are punishable by death. 
My life is nothing, nor would I be miss- 
ed ; but you have loved ones at home. 
Should you change your minds on the 
night appointed, God have mercy upon 
me! I will not live to see the light of 
another day. I have often meditated 
this act. I have felt that God, to whom 
I have always prayed, would deliver me, 
and that I would be allowed to thank him 
in his sanctuary. If you do not find 
the cord, you may know that I have 
been betrayed. If all is safe, the cord 
will be weighted with a silken purse, con- 
taining jewels to reward you and to as- 
sist me in my escape. Should you not 
find this token it will be because I have 
been discovered. Then be on your 
guard against assassination. [I shall not 
look for you until the hour named.”’ 

My friend, Captain H , was al- 
ways at my heels and had become my 
shadow. I learned his whole history. 
The cause of his going to sea was the 
removal of a flaxen-haired, blue-eyed 
schoolmate, who had been his beloved 
little friend from his earliest memory. 
Her parents had moved to Moscow, and 
thence as he was informed, to Odessa, 
from which port he had last saiied, with 
a cargo of grain for Falmouth for orders. 
At Odessa he had made the most search- 
ing inquiries, and learned that a family 
of the same name had goneto Alexan- 
dria about six years previous. He had 
been, until our present adventure, re- 
markably quiet and diffident.. This in- 
terest in the fair captive was doubtless 
aroused by the fact that she strongly re- 
sembled his early love. 

The eventful night arrived. I gave a 
supper at the hotel to allay suspicion. 
At twelve o’clock, by a preconcerted ar- 
rangement, a note was handed me by 
a servant. I pretended it had been sent 
by my second officer, and that it an- 
nounced that my chief officer had killed 
one of the crew. Apologizing for my 
sudden departure, I promised to return 
as soon as possible. My friend, Captain 
H , insisted upon going with me. I 
protested, but he was obstinate, and 
finally, as the company insisted that it 
was not safe to go alone, we two sepa- 
rated in company. We found the cord; 
a purse was at the,end of it. So far all 
was safe. Running to the farther gate 
as quickly as possible we repeated our 
former strategy of bribes, and the guards 
there promised us that while we were in 
the street nobody should pass there. 
Thus we had the field to ourselves, with 
guards on either hand to protect us from 
interference. We returned to the spot 
where the. purse lay. It was readily dis- 
covered by reason of its brilliancy, being 
worked in gold and silver threads. A 
stout cord was attached to it. We pull- 
ed gently upon the cord, and drew down 
a ladder made of silk. 

The night was dark—not a star visi- 
ble. Thus far everything favored us. 
We put a strain upon the ladder with 
both our weights to keep it from swaying, 
when, suddenly, we felt a heavy burden 
upon it, and in an instant a man ina 
white tunic sprang from the ladder, and 
seized me by both arms, muttering 
something. I could not understand. 
Letting go his iron grip upon me, he 


took the captain in the same manner. 
Then he sprang up the ladder and dis- 
appeared. We were so taken by sur- 
prise that we could not have defended 
ourselves if occasion had required it. 
Treachery or not we did not know, but 
we stood at our post. Presently, we 
felt by the strain upon the rope that 
some one was again descending. This 
time it was the lady herself. She sprang 
lightly to the ground, and a moment 


later came the man who had before de- 


scended. He was her faithful slave. 
He fell on his knees, and begged to be 
taken with us. But this was impossible. 
He was to be relieved by another guard 
at four o’clock, and his absence would 
have caused the discovery of the escape. 
She advised him to return, close the 
door and let go the rope. She would 
not be missed until noon, when it would 
be impossible to know during whose 
watch she had made her escape. _ It 
might be supposed that she had commit- 
ted suicide, as she had frequently threat- 
ened to, and might have done by throw- 
ing herself into the Bosphorus through a 
trap in the floor of a boat-house near by. 
_ She did not speak, nor evince any 
terror, but trusted us entirely. As we 
heard footsteps rapidly approaching, we 
lost no time in reaching the gate. The 
guard opened it immediately. The 
word American” had a charm for 
them, especially as it was followed bya 
handful of piasters when the gate was 
opened. After we had passed through, 
I locked the gate and threw away the 
key. ‘The guards were too busy picking 
up the money to heed a thundering at 
the gate after we had gone on. Wedid 
not reach our boats too soon, for we 
could hear muttering voices and tramp- 
ing feet close behind us. With muffled 
oars, we pulled for my friend’s brig. We 
had not proceeded more than fifty yards 
from the shore, when we heard our pur- 
suers jumping into boats at the landing. 
The extreme darkness favored our flight. 
My friend’s vessel had two lights in the 
main rigging as a private signal. These 
were put out as soon as we reached the 
deck. 
Fintering the cabin we again saw the 
face of the lady. As I before said she 
was the most beautiful woman I had 
ever seen. ‘The Swedish captain was 
speechless with admiration. I acted as 
his embassador, and informed her how 
desperately in love he was, and that he 
was determined to save her or lose his 
life in the attempt. She was now free 
to act for herself, but I was sure that if 
she married him she would have a lov- 
ing husband. As I had been concerned 
in her rescue I felt it my right, as_ well 
as my duty, to urge her to accept him. 
She did not utter a word, but remained 
perfectly passive. I advised him to 
leave the cabin, and get his ship under 
way atonce. My boat’s crew would as- 
sist him. The vessel must be outside 
the harbor before daylight, and before 


sunrise be well into the Sea of Marmora. | 
* * * Nine years later, while in com-. 


mand of the clipper-ship Dreadnought, 
arriving in New York one day, I made 
fast at my usual berth at the foot of 
Rector street, when Captain Hope, a 
Sandy Hook pilot, who was harbor-mas- 
ter at the time, boarded my vessel, and 
told me that a Swedish brig was lying at 
Pier 8, and that her captain was very 
anxious to meet me before he sailed. 
The Constantinople episode had nearly 
passed from my mind in the exciting 
years that had intervened. As soon as 
our gang-plank was hauled ashore a lady 
and gentleman came on board. * * * 
It is needless to say that the pair were 
the Swedish captain and the lady whom 
I had assisted to escape from Constanti- 
nople. That truth is indeed stranger 
than fiction is here exemplified: After 
leaving Constantinople their joy was un- 
speakable in discovering that they had 
been lovers in their childhood. She was 
the flaxen-haired girl for whom my friend 
had pined so long. When they parted 
as children her family went to Moscow, 
where they remained for several years, 
and where she had the advantage of an 
excellent education, and became a pro- 
ficient linguist. Her father received the 
appointment of Consul at Odessa, but 
he gave up this place, and they migrated 
to Alexandria, where he became a grain 
exporter. This frequently necessitated 


‘journeys into the interior of Egypt, and 


his beautiful daughter was his constant 
companion. During one of these ex- 
cursions their caravan was assaulted by 
Arabs. The men were slaughtered and 
robbed, and the women were disposed of 
among the chiefs. She fell to the lot of 
one whosold her into the harem, whence 
she was rescued by us. When the pair 
arrived in Falmouth, after the rescue, 
they were married, and sailed for Ant- 
werp, where some of her jewels were dis- 
posed of to purchase the brig which 
he commanded when they paid their 
visit to me on board the Dreadnought. 
They had sailed together around the 
world, but this was their first visit to 
New York. 

Colonel Graham, now Clerk of the 
Court of Common Pleas, was Custom 
House officer in charge of my ship at 
that time, and he lives to bear witness 
that he heard this remarkable tale told 
in my cabin by the Swedish captain at 
that time. 


Tom Corwin had an enormous mouth, 
which, when it opened, was as huge in 
its way as an alligator’s. He once said 
he had been insulted by Deacon Smith. 
The good brother asked for further ex- 
planation. ‘‘Well,” said Corwin, “when 
I stood up at the lIecture-room to relate 
my experience, and I opened my mouth, 
Deacon Smith rose up in front, and 
said, ‘Will some brother please close that 
window and keep it closed ?’”’ 


WHAT SHE DID. 


Many stories are told of the courage 
of the women of that early generation 
who first broke ground in the forests of 
Pennsylvania or Virginia. They were 
in constant peril from wild beasts and 
from hostile Indians, but with heroic pa- 
tience endured hardships, labor, and dis- 
ease. An example of another kind of 
courage is preserved by the descendants 
of Christiana Dickson, the wife of one 
of the first settlers of Erie county, Penn- 
sylvania. 

She was a small, low-voiced woman, 
extremely timid by nature; but upon 
one subject she was resolute: she had a 
horror of drunkenness, She lived in the 
days when the use of whiskey was uni- 
versal. Whiskey was as common a drink 
as water among those hardy, hard-work- 
ing pioneers. A temperance or absti- 
nence society was unheard of. But 
when her sons were born, she resolved, 
as far as she could, to put a stop to 
whiskey-drinking in her home. 

Her husband being absent from home, 
her brothers called for the help of the 
neighbors, according to the custom of 
the time, to put up a barn needed on 
her farm. They all assembled and went 
to work, while she prepared a great din- 
ner. After an hour or two, whiskey was 
called for. One of her brothers came to 
the house for it ; she refused to provide 
it to make her friends drunk. Her oth- 
er brothers, and at last an elder in the 
church, came to reason with her—to tell 
her she would be accused of meanness. 
Without a word, the little woman went 
out to the barn, and baring her head, 
stepped upon a log, and spoke to them 
in a faltering voice: ‘‘My neighbors,” 
said she, ‘‘this isa strange thing. Three 
of you are my brothers, three of you are 
elders in the church, all of you are my 
my friends. I have prepared for you the 
best dinner in my power. If you refuse 
to raise the barn without liquor, so be it. 
But before I will provide whiskey to give 
you, these timbers shall rot where they 
lie.”’ The men angrily left the work and 


/went home; the little woman returned to | 


the house, and for hours cried as though 
her heart would break. But the next 
day every man came back, went heartily 
to work, enjoyed her good dinner, and 
said not a word about whiskey. 

Afterwards whiskey at barn-raisings 
was discontinued in the county. Her 
sons grew up strong, vigorous men, who 
did good work in helping to civilize and 
Christianize the world ; their descendents 
are all of a high type of intellectual and 
moral men and women. If she had 
yielded this little point, they might have 
degenerated, like many of their neighbors, 
into drunkards and spendthrifts. 

There are still vices and malignant 
customs to be conquered, and for the 
work we need women of high souls and 
gentle spirits, like Christiana Dickson. 
— Youth's Companion. 


OLD AGE. 


Dean Bradley, successor of Stanley in 
the deanary of Westminster, tells an an- 
ecdote of him as he neared his sixtieth 
year. He was traveling in Germany on 
a Rhine steamer, and getting acquainted 
with a boy, who asked him his age, 
which being answered, he said : : 

‘Why, all your life is over.” 

“No,” said the dean, “the best is yet 
to come,” 

‘You must be on the wrong side of 
sixty,” said one acquaintance to another. 

** No,” he replied, “I am on the right 


side.” 


Old age is cheerless enough to one 
lacking faith in God and Christ, but 


bright with divinest hopes when one has 
,for his portion the Christ, whom to know, 


with the Father, is eternal life. Let 
every man mourn as old age creeps upon 
him if he be without faith in the Holy 
One. 

Let every man rejoice as age comes 


upon him if he trusts in him who said, | 


* Because I live, ye shall live.” Life 
here is only the state of infancy. | 

A plain London lighterman, only a 
navigator on the Thames, was in the 
Abbey, standing before the monument 
of John Wesley, and, as he talked with 
the dean, knowing he had been to Pales- 
tine, said | 

“‘It must have been beautiful to have 
walked where the Saviour walked.” 

“Yes,” and, with a saintly look, he 
said, ‘* beautiful to walk in the steps of 
the Saviour.” 

Stanley’s words as he spoke of death 
are so beautiful, we quote them : 

“There the soul finds itself on the 
mountain ridge overlooking the unknown 
future ; our company before is gone; the 
kinsfolk and friends of many years are 
passed over the dark river, and we are 


left alone with God. We know not in 


the shadow of the night who it is that 


‘touches us—we feel only that the ever- 


lasting arms are closing us in; the twi- 
light of the morning breaks, we are bid 
to depart in peace; for, by a strength not 
our own, we have prevailed, and the 
path is made clear before us.” 
Great and many are the compensa- 


‘tions of advancing age.—Selected. 


PROPORTIONATE GIVING.—The mem- 
bers of a large business firm in New 
York seriously attribute their success to 
the long-standing rule of giving year by 
year ‘as God prospered them.” Such 
cases are not infrequent. There are 
many of which the world never hears. A 
divine law is involved in the matter. 
That law provides increase to him that 
scattereth. God will certainly bless those 
who recognize that they have nothing 
which he did not give them. This kind 
of giving is good for those who prosper, 
whether greatly or not. ‘All things 
come of thee, O Lord, and of thine own 


have we given thee.”—Living Church. 
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For family use, dress 
general manufac 


its 
work it stands without an equal. 


THE LIGHTEST RUNNING, 
THE MOST DURABLE, 
THE FINEST FINISHED, 
THE BEST SATISFYING. 


WHITE SEWING 
‘MACHINE CO., 


108 and 110 Post Street, S. F. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, OLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘*‘NO BRAND ”’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL OLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Prancisco. 


JOHN 
Market St., S. F. 


- Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


—-AND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 
Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 


POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine, lyr 


Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL OHUROHES IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


| Frest of Mason and Poat 


streets. Pastor, Rov. Dr. CO. D. Barrows. 
Onvronx —-Post street, near Fill- 
more. Pastor, Rev. W. H. Scudder. : 
Turep Onvurca—Fifteenth street, near Val- 
encia. 
Fourta —Gresn strest, near Stookton. 
Acting Pastor, Rev. N. W. Lane. 
BetHayy Onvurcu — Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-fifth. Pastor, Rev. W. OC. Pond. 


Outvet —Corner Noe and Séventeenth 
streets. Supply, Rev. John Kimball. 


AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M, Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Olapp, 
D. D. Superintendent Oalifornia and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J. T. Ford. . Finan- 
cial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at Sather & 
Co.’s, N. W. corner Commercial and Montgom- 
ery streets. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pond, 

Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. ©. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERIOAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Oobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. 


AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Bev. 


Treasurer -Langdon S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Oal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SOHOOL 


AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P, Smith, Agent. 
Rev._ Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOOIATES. 


_ President—Stephen 8S. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
omery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
151 Washington St., Chicago. 
President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Ohi- 
cago; District Secretary—Rev. A. E. Winshir 
Boston. 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H.J. MoCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 914 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, — 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco 
E. T. Dootxy, Superintendent. 


Weed & Kinowell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS, 


No. (25 First Street, 


Miwa 87., SAN FRANOISOO 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Church and Steamboat'Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 
OF Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricator 


Wm. SHEW’S 


Photographic Gallery 


No. 523 EEARNY ST. 


Krnps or PHOTOGRAPHIC WoRK EXECUTED 
| IN THE Best STYLE AND AT 
LOWEST PRICES. 


OF” The very best Gabinet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. 


W. W. CHASE & Co., 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


_ AT OLD STAND, 
1912 MARKET STREET. 


| REMOVED TO 
427 Larkin Street, 
Between Golden Gate Ave. and Turk 8t., 8. F. 


|A. T. RUTHRAUFF. 


WINDOW SHADES, 
OCORNIOES, PASSE-PARTOUTS, PICTURES 
And Frames of Every Deseription. 
FINE STATIONERY, ETO. 


Old Prames Regilded and Made as Good 
as New. 


H. C. FRENCH, 


Dr. 
(HOMEOPATHIC) 


Oculist & Aurist. 
DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 
Ear, Eye and Throat. 


Hours; 11 4. u. to $ 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
THE OVERLAN THE PAOIFIC 
For 1887. — 


es reputation as a literary magazine. 
It should find place in every home «circle. 
Among its prominent features are: Western 
stories of character and adventure: strong pa- 
pers upon social, industrial, historical and 
economic subjects; outdoor studies of Oalifor- 
nia, Oregon and the Territories; pioneer rem- 
iniscences and tales of the mining camps; 
serial stories of California and Mexico during 
the current year; the best thought of the liter- 

and political leaders of the Pacific Coast. 

6 offer THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 
and THE PACIFIO, sent to one address, for 


0. HEBRMANN FRANK VEEN 


HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 


KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Buse & Prive Sts. - San FRANCISCO 


TO CHOOSE FROM. 
THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRIOES 


03” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’”’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. | 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 


between the readers of Taz Paorric and its ad 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuivously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articls 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER OF HomaorarTzy,) 


186 Turk Street, Franeisece: 


Office Hours: 1 to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a. and 7 P. 
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E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 


Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 


ames E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisce — 
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PUBLISHERS oF THE PACIFIC 
Take pleasure in announcing that thev 
have ae an arrangement with the pub- 
lishers of THE OVERLAND by which olub 
rates can be offered. 
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Pactric: SAN. FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepyespay, November 2, 1887, 


Pacific, 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL NOTES. 


SUGGESTED BY THE DISCUSSION ON THIS 
SUBJECT AT THE GENERAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


This work is assuming more impor- 
tance year after year. The time was 
when it had no place in the yearly dis- 
cussions. It is manifestly seen to be 
the foundation of the Church of the 
future, which must largely grow out of 
the Sunday-school of to-day. Many of 
our strongest churches of the day were 
the outgrowth of the Sunday-school 
which preceded them, and which so ed- 
ucated the children and youth, and as- 
similated the teachers in Christian work 
that church union was possible. 


One point discussed was the best hour 
for holding the school. This, of course, 
must be governed by the needs and cir- 
cumstances of any particular commun- 
ity ; but, where it is practicable, give us 
the morning hour. The children are 
fresh, the teacher is fresh, and the 
time seems to have a_ hallowed 
sanction. ‘‘They that seek me _ early 
shall find me.” ‘* My voice shalt thou 
hear in the morning, O Lord; in the 
morning will I direct my prayer unto 
thee, and will look up.” 


The children, in their fresh and clean 
garments, are symbolic of what should 
be the unsullied purity of one’s earliest 
thoughts given to God. And so, when 
it ig practicable, give us the morning 


hour, and with it the old-time Saturday 


night preparation for the Sabbath—the 
putting aside for this evening of all 
worldly amusements, which would 
encroach on the Sabbath, the Sun- 
day-school lesson studied, and then the 
early bed-time hour. 


The afternoon of such Sabbath could be 
profitably spent in needed rest, or in mis- 
sion work, or in family re-unions around 
the table, the piano, and the hearthstone, 
with the favorite book or paper. It is 
also the time for family religious institu- 
tion, so much neglected in these days. 


Another point under discussion was 
one which has often appeared in the 
Sunday-School Times, and other jour- 
nals ; viz., the finances—how shall the 
Sunday-school be supported? what 
shall be done with the money contribut- 
ed? 

There seems to be no difference of 
opinion in regard to “taking up a col- 
lection,” or, in other language, ‘ gather- 
ing up the offerings of the school.” In 
answer to the first question it is said the 
church should support the school ; viz., 
furnish, beside the comfortable room and 
seats, fire, etc., all the quarterlies, week- 
ly papers, etc., that are used. In answer 
to the second question it is said that the 
money should all be given to missions, 
or handed to the church treasurer, who, 
in turn will, according to directions, pro- 
vide what may be deemed best for the 
school. But can these methods be con- 
sistent with the principles of Congrega- 
tionalists who draw their life-blood from 
our New England ideas, one of the first 
and most uncompromising of which was 
independence, self-reliance, and self- 
support? In fact, we that are natives 
of that unyielding soil know it is this 
trait which made New England what 
she is (or was, before the large influx of 
foreign immigration). We know that 
the older people carried,this idea so far 
that nothing but the direst necessity 
would lead them to live ‘“‘on” their chil- 
dren. The maiden ladies—of which 
there are so many in New England—as 
‘good and true women as ever lived, 
would live on a crust a day rather than 
be dependent on a married brother or 
sister. In fact, this sturdy independence 
was carried so far that a child hardly 
dared to accept nice bits of luncheon 
from his mates. And what was the re- 
sult ? The closest economy often to en- 
able one to thus live; but this self-reli- 
ance was the first idea—and what better 
for the ‘‘body politic” than this? He 
who is self-reliant takes care of himself, 
is so much given to the State. So this 
was the first principle, What was the 
second? Thought for others, benevo- 
lence ; and where will you see it more 
universally carried outthan in our own 
New England, from the small mites of 
the widow, or of these same maiden 
ladies from their small incomes, to the 
munificent legacies of an Otis, and hosts 
of others? 

Now contrast this idea with that of 


_medizval ages, under other teachings. 


The sacred name of “charity” was thus 
travestied. The mendicant, who, in for- 
lorn dependence on others, held out a 
limp hand, unused to any honest in- 
dustry, was an idle, helpless “saint,” 
and the idle monk within his cloister, 
who cast out the broken bits, was also 
a “saint.” The contrast in these two 
ideas and the contrasting results are too 
obvious to dwell upon. And here is the 
old idea of Church and State in a new 
dress. What more beautiful idea could 
be presented than that of the State, the 
foster mother of the Church, providing 
for all her needs, paying her pastors, and 
so leaving the church a purely spiritual 
body, with nothing but the spiritual in- 
terests to attend to, its burdens carried 
by the State, and its own hands free to 
attend to objects of benevolence on 
every side. But, this idea, so beautiful 
to look at, has not met with the approval of 
Chrisfian statesmen of these later days. 
But has this anything to do with our 
Sunday-schools? Much every way, for 
it is these principles of independence 


| money; that will help out.” 


and’self-reliance'that are our inheritance 

We should first teach our schools col- 
lectively to provide for themselves all 
needed “ helps” and appliances. Teach 
them individually to contribute some- 
thing towards what is now-a-days so lav- 
ishly furnished them. Teach them to 
contribute for the good of the school of 
which they are members. This will bea 
good habit for them to carry into matur- 
er years, when they will readily fall into 
the habit of contributing to the support 
of the church. Again, as a matter of 
wise policy, we prize what has cost us 
something. Again, it is an easy way of 
interesting the parents and giving them 
some feeling of responsibility as to this 
matter. Many parents of our Sunday 
School children, although not church- 
goers, and perhaps unbelievers of the 
worst sort, yet appreciate what is good 
for their children, and do not wish them 
to receive what they contribute nothing 
for. A case in point is known to the 
writer, in regard to the children of a 
saloon-keeper, who are always in Sun- 
day-school, and always wish these chil- 
dren to contribute towards what they re- 
ceive. Again, these expenses must be 
met; we can’t stint the school and then 
expect therefrom the able-bodied church, 
any more than a stinted childhood gives 
promise of a vigorous manhood. Wedo 
not lose sight of the fact that there are 
many in our Sunday-schools who can 
pay nothing for its support. To them, 
everything we have is as free as the sal- 
vation offered to them in the sacred 
Word. How, then, shall these wants be 
met, if not in this voluntary way? Shall 
we turn to the church treasurer? We 
will present a scene. ‘Time, first -of the 
month; said official at his desk with 
the month’s bills before him, pastor’s sal- 
ary, organist’s, fuel, and the many items 
that make up the church expenses. He 


looks into his exchequer. Balance on the 
wrong side. A bright idea has struck 
him—‘* There is that Sunday-school 


An un- 
opened letter attracts his attention. 
‘Please give us $100 for our ‘helps,’ 
and the infant class needs $10 for reward 
cards, picture lessons, etc.” ‘* Reward 
fol-de-rol and picture nonsense,” says he, 
being of rather choleric nature, and, as 
to that request for $100—why, we gave 
them $75 last year, and they’ll have to 
do with $47.50 this year.” Consequen- 
ces—school a mendicant, and crippled in 
its appliances. But how about benev- 
olence? Is it not selfish to teach chil- 
dren and youth that this is to be spent 
on themselves? Is it selfish to teach our 
children self-reliance and independence ? 
That is the first lesson. ‘The benevo- 
lence comes as the second lesson. This 
was the order in old New England. The 
reverse was taught in those by-gone 
days, to which we referred. But with 
other precious lessons that we hope are 
taught here we do wish to teach them 
this second lesson—a thoughtful, intelli- 
gent interest in others; but how shall we 
do it? By the plan indicated in sacred 
Writ—by the tithes. Let each tenth Sun- 
day be set apart for a voluntary contri- 
bution to some needy object. This is the 
plan pursued in some schools in this State. 
What is the result? We are told that 
the contributions, purely’ voluntary as 
they are, of these tenth Sundays are 
double those of any ordinary Sunday, so 
that the collection of the five Sundays in 
the year is equal to that of ten other 
Sundays, and the children and youth 
are at the same time being educated in- 
to the idea of giving one-tenth specifically 
to the Lord’s work, or the Lord’s poor. 
And the Sunday-school, from its separ- 
ate treasury, has all it needs for the com- 
plete instruction of the children under its 
care. And the library is replenished 
also from time to time. The infant- 
class teachers also use their own judg- 
ment as to what they need. ‘“ But,” 
Says some one, still thinking of “the 
overshadowing care”’ of the church, ‘is 
not the Church the best judge of what 
the school needs or can afford?” In 
reply, we would ask another question. 
Which part of the church is the best 
judge of the needs of the Sunday-school— 
that part that is actively engaged and 
connected with it, and loves it as its life, 
or that part that is never seen in it, and 
has little or no care for it? But how 
about the “closer connection between 
the Sunday-school and the church,” so 
often sighed after by some, who would 
really find it difficult to definitely explain 
their meaning? And we also desirea 
closer connection between the church 
and the school, and the church and the 
prayer-meeting. The most active and 
spiritual and earnest members of the 
church are usually seen in both A 
closer connection would mean more in- 
terest on the part of those who now take 
none, or signify it by their presence. 
This closer connection cannot mean that 
that part of the church that is never seen 
in, and knows nothing of the working of, 
the Sunday-school should direct as to its 
management. The prayer-meeting might 
be called the church at prayer, and the 
Sunday-school the church at work, in 
obedience to our Saviour’s command, 
**Go teach my gospel,” “To every man 
his work.” TEACHER. 


M. Zigang has devised a trumpet 
worked by electricity and designed to 
warn or signal vessels, or railroad trains. 
The sound can be'kept as long as desir- 
ed. The apparatus is simple and can 
be used also as a Morse sounder in re- 
ceiving telegraphic messages. 


Mrs. Mary T. Lathrop, Vice-President 
of the National W. C. T.. U., will lecture 
in Metropolitan Hall to-morrow evening. 
She is said to be a very fine speaker. We 


bespeak for her a full house. 


springs before pronouncing upon it un- 


kingdom of heaven is’ greater than 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, NOY. 13. 
MATT. 11: 2-15. 


BY REV. C. W. HILL. 


3 CHRIST’S WITNESS TO JOHN, 


Golden Text—‘* He was a burning 
and a shining light.” (John v: 35.) 

John the Baptist, the greatest man of 
his own time, by the testimony of Him 
who knows what true greatness is, lies in 
prison. His inflexible condemnation of 
Herod’s wickedness had made Herodias 
his enemy ; and now as the victim of 
her rage, he is held in confinement in 
Herod’s castle in Machzrus, with too sure 
forebodings of coming execution. At pres- 
ent, however, there appears to be some priv- 
ileges accorded to him, for he has about 
him his own disciples, who afford him 
communication with the outside world. 
Yet, strange to say, the news they bring 
serves Only to aggravate his spiritual dis- 
quietude. Their reports show that things 
are moving on very much as before, and 
the mission of Jesus is not producing 
the anticipated results. This greatly 
perplexes the good man’s mind. His 
heart is set on the regeneration of Israel. 
He expected its immediate accomplish- 
ment when the Messiah should come, 
whose fan was in his hand, and who 
should thoroughly purge his floor. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that when he 
learned that no such results were inani- 
fest, he should have misgivings, and that 
then should come back upon him the 
question: ‘Is it possible that I have an- 
tedated his appearance? Is this another 
herald, or is it the king himself?” 
Therefore, ‘‘ he sent two of his disciples, 
and said unto him, art thou he that 
should come, or do we look for another ?” 


It is thought by many, whose opinions 
have great weight, that no doubt or mis- 
givings existed in John’s mind, but that 
he dispatched his disciples on this mis- 
sion to Jesus, solely with a view to their 
own advantage, to dissipate their doubts, 
while he had no share in such doubts 
himself. But if we take the most obvi- 
ous meaning of the words they seem to 
imply the existence of strong misgivings 
in his own mind; that, Elijah-like, he 
was under the juniper tree of doubt and 
despondency. Amid other circumstances, 
he might have risen above such despond- 
ency, but now the darkness of the dun- 
geon is about him, the pressure of tyrrany 
is upon him, and the apprehension of 
death is before him. It is not remark- 
able that he should be unableto bear up 
against this added burden of disappoint- 
ed anticipations, and question whether 
he had not been mistaken as to the pre- 
cise time of the Messiah’s coming. 

Doubts which arise from losing sight 
of evidences, and which are enhanced 
by derangement of nerves and depression 
of body and mind, are not sinful. Those 
only are culpable which arise from an 
evil inclination of the heart, and opinions 
based on wrong habits of life. We 
should take into account the cir- 
cumstances out of which the doubt 


qualified condemnation. ‘The-sin of an 
honest doubter is surely not greater than 
that of one who professes faith which he 
does not actually possess. Honest doubt 
will not rest until it issues in faith; and 
the honest doubter will, like John the 
Baptist, take his doubts to Jesus. : 

Our Lord’s manner of dealing with 
the doubter next engages our interest. 
‘‘ Jesus answered, and said unto them, 
Go and show John those things which ye 
do hear and see. The blind receive 
their sight, and the lame walk, and the 
lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, 
the dead are raised up, and the poor 
have the gospel preached to them.” ‘ 

It was not a direct answer, yes Or no, 
but an augumentative reply. It answer- 
ed not the question so much as the 
doubt from which the question originated, 
giving fresh evidence of things done, 
miracles wrought, and the poor cared 
for. He put the facts before the ques- 
tions, and left him to think his way 
through in the light of those facts. This 
is the method of Christ for all time. 
To-day the evidences are of a different 
character, but of the same import. The 
results of the gospel, as seen in the nine- 
teenth century, are the answer to modern 
doubts; and, to candid minds, they are 
as convincing as miracles. 

With the departure of the messengers 
back to John, Jesus took occasion to set 
forth before the people the real charac- 
ter and position of his forerunner, lest 
the people should depreciate him on ac- 
count of his doubts. He reminds them 
of the impression made upon them by 
John’s preaching. He was nota vacil- 
lating man, “a reed shaken by the wind” 
of popular feeling, but a strong, undaunt- 
ed soul. He was not a lover of ease or 
luxury. By a thrice-repeated question 
and the threefold answer he causes 
John’s character to rise gradually, but 
sublimely, before their minds. While 
“all accounted John as a_ prophet” 
(xxi: 26), Jesus declared him to be “‘more 
than a prophet,” because he saw and 
pointed out the King, and because he 
lived nearer to the coming kingdom. 

He next asserts that “‘among them that 
are born of woman there hath not risen 
a greater than John the Baptist,” not- 
withstanding he that is least in the 


he. Great as he was he had not attain- 
ed to the level of the followers of Christ. 
The schoolboy of to-day is greater than 
Socrates, not on the score of mental en- 
dowment, but by reason of the privileges 
which he enjoys. He reaps the _ results 
of centuries of civilization which Socrates 
never enjoyed. Facts are familiar to 
him which Socrates would have laughed 
at as impossible. ‘There are,” as Philips 
Brooks has. said, “two kinds of _ great- 


ness of circumstances.” It is his cir- 


| cumstances, as being under the gospel 
| light, that makes the least in the king- 


dom of heaven greater than John the 
Baptist. 
‘From the days of John the Baptist” — 
that is, from the beginning of his preach- 
ing—* until now the kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it 
by force.” The kingdom is truly at 
hand, and open for mento enter in— 
and men are thronging into it ; and the 
words of Johnthe Baptist are verified. 
The lesson closes with the significant 
words so often used by our Lord when 
there is a further and deeper meaning to 
his words than is expressed—‘ He that 
hath ears to hear let him hear.” ‘The 
thought expressed is, “This is Elias, 
which is to come.”” The thought 7m- 
plied, and that necessarily follows, is, 
‘If John the Baptist is Flias, and Elias 
is the forerunner of the coming Lord, 
then know surely that the Lord is come.” 


The work of excavation at Pompeii is 
being carried rapidly forward with the 
government’s liberal help. Quite recent- 
ly there was unearthed a case containing 


be much like those in use at the present 
day ; also, four silver urns, four cups, 
eight open vases, dishes ornamented with 
leaves, and figures of animals, and a 
beautiful statute of Jupiter sitting upon a 
throne. Fiorelli, who has the project in 
charge, calculates that by keeping eighty- 
one laborers constantly at work, the 
whole city, destroyed 79 A. D., can be 
unearthed to a depth of twenty-seven 
feet by 1947. | | 


ity is one of the useful novelties of the 
day. The process is largely used in the 
manufacture of metallic tanks and reser- 
voirs. | 


A band of Franciscan nuns have 
taken vows to devote their lives to mis- 
sionary work among the Negroes of the 
United States, particularly those of the 
South. 


Rublishers’ Wepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


THE DINING-ROOM 


In the art rooms of the California Furniture 
Company’s warerooms, 220 to 226 Bush 
street, is shown what a really elegantly ap- 
pointed dining-room is. There is seen one 
of the latest style broad dining tables, a side- 
board after an old English design, reaching 
over eight feet high, supported by immense 
columns, and ornamented in brass; a buffet 
of rare beauty; dining-room rockers for ease 
and luxury; dining chairs in mahogany, up- 
—= in embossed leather; a side table, 
etc. 


With the current number of the Century 
Magazine begins its eighteenth year and 
thirty-fifth volume. The frontispiece this 
month is a portrait of Washington by Wright 
of Philadelphia, made in 1784, and now for 
the first time engraved. With the November 
number the Lincoln history reaches a most 
interesting part of the great President’s ca- 
reer, the period between his election and his 
inauguration. There are editorial articles on 
‘‘A Phase of Political Independence” and 
“Sanitary Legislation in American Cities.” 
In ‘‘Open Letters’ there is a communication 
on ‘‘Lynching,” by the Rev. Dr. Deems. 


In the November number of Harper’s Mag- 
azine the attractions of Southern California 
life are cleverly displayed by Edwards Rob- 
erts, in ‘‘A Santa Barbara Holiday,’ beauti- 
fully illustrated. An important paper on 
‘‘The Winter Climatic Resorts of Three Con- 
tinents” is written by a special student of 
that subject. Charles Dudiey Warner opens 
the ‘‘Editor’s Drawer” with a. spicy page 
upon ‘Beautiful Old Women.” 


Don’t suffer cold to accumulate on cold 
until your throat and lungs are in a state of 
chronic inflammation. Attack the first 
symptoms of pulmonary irritation with 
Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar, and 
achieve an easy victory. Sold by all Drug- 
gists, at 25c, 50c and $1. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,25¢ 

Hil?'s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 250. 


IN THE PARLOR 


Of the art rooms connected with the Califor- 
nia Furniture Company, 220 to 226 Bush 
street,is shown some of the most magnificent 
furniture ever brought to this Coast. There 
are new designs and materials, with the rar- 
est of woods and fancy trimmings. The cur- 
tains at the windows are worth a visit, or 
even a glance at the Warwick Castle chair 
that adorns one corner. 


A business house like Smith’s Cash Store, 
that keeps a full variety of all kinds of goods 
used in a family, and sells at one uniform 


‘price to all cash buyers, whether present or 


not, deserves the patronage of the public. 
Their November :list will be sent free to all 
applicants. Write to 115 Clay street for it. 


Have you seen the magnificent bureaus 
that are to match the Windsor folding-beds 
at the salesrooms of the California Furniture 
Company, 220 to 226 Bush street? These 
bureaus are as much in demand as the fold- 


ornament during the day. 


Louisa M. Alcott contributes one of her 
charming stories, entitled “Pansies,” to the 
first number of the new volume of St. Nich- 
olas. ‘*The Last Chance of Life,” by David 
Ker, is a characteristic episode in the life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 


as governess, to take full charge of one or 
two young children; best of references from 
those who have employed her. Address 
this office. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of Sau Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THe Pactric. | 


We recommend the house of Carroll & 
Tilton, 873 Market street, to our friends for 
clothing, etc. We have bought of them 
with entire satisfaction. Their prices are 
very reasonable. | 


‘Where shall I buy a good hat?” ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 


ness—the greatness of nature, and great- 


very many of our friends, and are satisfied, 


a full set of surgical instruments, said to. 


ing-bed, which is a comfort at night and an | 


A young English lady wishes a pc sition | 


Welding metals by the use of electric- | 


upon the Pacific Coast. 


42 GEARY STREET; . 


IF AMILY AND PULPIT BIBLES 
Authorized and Revised Versions in parallel columns, or Authorized Versions only. 


special Wholesale Agents for the celebrated Holman Family and Pulpit Bibles 
by Send for Catalogue to 


W. W. BRIER & SON. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Dairy Improvements 


STODDARD. AMERIOAN. 

Make better butter, are easy to operate, and 
clean, substantial and strong, should replace 
every old churn in use. 

DE LAVAL OREAM SEPARATORS ex- 
tract cream from milk without setting—most 
wonderful dairy invention of the age. 

BUTTER WORKERS and PRINTERS—in 
fact, everything pertaining to dairying, and of 
most improved patterns. 

ROSS FEED AND FODDER OUTTERS, 
with wonderful cutting capacity. 

Don’t waste time cutting with an inferior 
machine; more profitable to throw it away and 
buy a better one. 


own feed, and reduce its cost. 

Also HORSE POWERS of most improved 
pattern. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price 


G. WIGKSON & CO.. 


REMOVED TO 
3 & 5 Front St. (near Market),San Francisco 


W. H. Jas. CARROLL. 


CARROLL & TILTON, 


— DEALERS IN — 


Gentlemen’s and Boys’ 
CLO TR ING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, CAPS, 


TRUNKS, VALISES, ETC. 
873 MARKET STREET, 


Opposite Powell, - San Francisco. 


PIANOFORTES 


UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanshipand Durability 


WILLIAM KNABE & CoO., 


BALTIMORE: 22 and 24 Fast Baltimore Street. 
WasuinatTon: 817 Market Space. 
| New Yorz: 112 Fifth Avenue. 


spotof Southern 
California and her great health resort, is 2,500 
fect above the sea, 80 miles east of Los Angeles 
onthe 8. P. R. R. The Richest Soil, Purest 
Water, Crandest Scenery & Finest Climate 
inthissunny landare to be found at Beaumont. 


SOUTHERN 


and dry 
atm here 
vels for those afflicted with pulmonary 
troubles. All semi-tropic and deciduous fruits 
grow to perfection here. Five to twenty Acre 
tracts and town lots now selling at low rates 
andliberal terms. For particulars and maps 
apply to H. C. SICLER, President, 
3 THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA INVESTMENT CO., 

9 Main Street, Los Angeles, Ca’ 


PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND THE 


Crystal Warm Sea-Water Baths, 


On Bay street, between Powell and Mason, o 
site Oalifornia Wire Works, North Beach. 
asily reached by three lines of cars. Tickets, 
25 cents, or five for $1. 


JOHN FARNHAM, 
President and Director. 


H. Le BARON SMITH & CO. 


THE AMERICAN TAILORS, 
_ Parlor 1, 652 Market St.,S. F., 
Received a silver medal for the best suit of 
clothing at. Mechanics’ Exhibition for 1887. 
Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. Call and 


see us. Samples cheerfully given. 165 per 
cent. discount to clergymen. 


WANTED. 


A LADY OF LARGE EXPERIENCE 


valid, day nurse, or similar occupation. Un- 
qualified reference. City or country. Address 
Mrs. W. J. T., 1166 Jefferson street, Oakland, 


SCIENTIFIO FEED MILLS.—Grind your 


KNABE 


wishes a position as companion to an in- | 


Where to Buy 


Oldest & Largest Music Store on the Coas! 
EVERY GBADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


“DECKER BROS.” 


doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANOY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 
Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class, 

DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS., Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 

STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos, 


We buy for cash, and ‘‘take our pick.” 
We can snit all purses and all tastes. 


with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 
Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


03” Agents for leadiag Church Organs. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 


139 Post St., - San Francisco 
BOWERS & SON’S 


PIANOS.) 


Are attracting widespread attention for their 
brilliant tone and fine elastic touch. They 
are made of the test material, and only the 
most experienced workmen are employed. 
They are acknowledged by artists to be the 
equal of any piano manufactured. Don’t be 
deceived into paying $700 when you-can get 
the same instrument for $100. Manufactured 
and sold only by 
J.T. BOWERS & SON, 


23 & 25 Fifth Street, Opp. U. S. Mint, 
Near Cor. Market Street. 


0S" Pianos to rent. Pianos exchanged. 
Money loaned on pianos taken on storage. 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 


We warrant every instrument, backing it 


SAFES! 


DIEBOLD 


COMPANY. 


Safes of Every Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETC., ETC. 
Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO COAST, 
3 & 5 Front St., San Francisco. 


STOVES. 


Oil Stoves.......... diese secees $1 00 to $30 00 
Gas Stoves........ BO 
Gasoline Stoves............... 7 00 ** 30 00 
6 00 ** 75 00 
LAMPS. 

Table Lamps................. $0 15 to $10 00 
Hanging Lamps.............. 1 75 ** 20 00 
66-candle-power Lamps......... 1 75 ** 10 00 
65-candle-power Burners...... -- 1 50 each. 


Bright Star Oil, per can, $1.50; Deodorizod 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for empty cans in exchange. 

Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO., 
868 MARKET ST., - Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


ASTH DR. TAFT’S ASTHMALINE 
MA "CURE 


never fails to Cure. 
Any one who wants to be can send us their 


FOR ALL. $50 A WEEK and ex- 


address and we will mail trial bo 
Dz. TAFT BROS ail tria ttle FR E E. 
penseés paid. Outfit worth #5, and partic- 


-» Rochester, N. Y. 
WOR ulars free. P.O,Vickery, Augusta, Me. 


Butter, fair quality for table use, per roll 


Butter, finest grades for table use, per roll. 


CASH 


Will secure the best goods at the lowest market value. We offer at present: 
Fine Roller Flour—suit any one.... ...... 


White or Yellow Cornmeal, for table use, 50 Ths for............ 1 25 
Buckwheat Flour, for use, 50 ths 9 35 
Potatoes, best kinds—keep all $1 00 to 1 10 
Potatoes. good table varieties, per 100 Ibs..................... nels aan 70to 90 


65 
We ha od buys in choice Dried Fruit, Ca: $0 50to 60 
e have many go ys in choice Dried Fruit, Canned ‘ 
ery, Hardware, Dry Goods, Wall Paper, Woodenware, D a Hams, Bacon, Lard, Crock- 


lowest possible prices. We aim to use everybody th ; 
Send for full list as a guide, whether you ts 


cines, Everything at 


115 AND 117 CLAY STREET, - 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


SABBATH SCHOOL 
Index. 
‘ bles upon the Pacific Coast. 


WAT. 


42 Geary Street, 


TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


In every style of Bindirg, from $1.23 to $13.50, with or witho ; 
; ut De tent 
We are special Wholesale Azen“s for she celebrate Ere and Bi- 
Send for Oata!lozues to | 


BRIER so 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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